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THE POPULAR POETS OF FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 


I HAvE long since renounced an old habit 
of loitering at book-stalls ; but I was lately 
betrayed into a halt and a purchase—a large 
one of forty-two volumes. A collection of 
Poems met my eye—not printed as a series, 
but of uniform size, oa uniformly bound. 
Many of the single volumes have been re- 
printed in the general works of their authors, 
and were already in my possession. Other 
of the volumes have gone to the same oblivion 
that shrouds the dulness of the minor poets of 
a previous age, embalmed though they be in 
Johnsonian Prefaces. Why, then, did I bring 
these volumes home? Why do I keep them 
on my table, and take them up at vacant 
moments, and turn over the leaves, and look, 
with something of uncritical admiration, at 
their frontispieces and their wood-cuts? It 
is because they are the identical editions in 
which I read when a boy. Here is “The 
Pleasures of Hope,” printed at the Glasgow 
University press in 1800. All the old local 
associations of my first joyful reading of that 
book come across me, when I look again upon 
that familiar print of the mournful mother 
watching over the cradled child, and that of 
the old man who leans o’er the cottage gate, 
and wishes for such a home and hamlet shade. 
Here is my “ Minstrel”—my school prize- 
book—long since lost. Young Edwin was my 
model of a poet—*the visionary boy ”—and 
there he sits, as he sate when I first knew 
him, on a black rock, 


* Listening with pleasing dread to the deep roar 
Of the wide-weltering waves,” 


Here is Southey—whose “Joan of Arc” I did 
not much care for; but whose Eclogues and 
Ballads look young again as I glance over 
them—and I rather dread to dream, as I must 
have dreamt, of that horrible wood-cut, 
“Showing how an old Woman rode double, 
and who rode before her.” “The Pleasures of 
Memory,” though popular, was rather old 
reading at the beginning of the century, and is 
not amongst my recently-acquired collection ; 
but how well do I recollect that jewel of an 
edition, some ten years later, with Stothard’s 
|| wood-cuts, Cowper has been a sixty years’ 
| favourite ; but he seems to have held a divided 
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ire with his friend Hayley—for “The Task” 
“The Triumphs of Temper” are here close 
companions, as this series has an arrangement 
of its own. Burns, too, is here, in a London 
edition, with a Life, which begins “ This cele- 
brated Bard.” “ “ Thomas Little, Esq.,” has his 
due place; and the Reverend W. L. Bowles 
does not scorn to stand beside him. I con- 
fess to an innocent boy preference of the 
layman. 

Thus far of those who have endured. But 
there are some others who are almost forgotten 
—perhapsundeservedly—George Dyer, Bishop, 
Mary Robinson, Holloway, Harrop, Warren, 
Gisborne, Graham, Leyden, Bloomfield. The 
last name is suggestive of memories of early 
scenes and antiquated manners; and I must 
dwell on it. 

Does any one now read “ The Farmer’s Boy,” 
by Robert Bloomfield? I have before me the 
edition which I read in 1803, at which time it 
is recorded that twenty-six thousand copies 
had been sold since the first publication of 
the poem in 1800. Byron has left a con- 
temptuous notice of Bloomfield in the “ English 
Bards.” But “The Farmer’s Boy,” for all 
that, will not be wholly forgotten. It is a 
truthful poem, founded upon accurate observa- 
tion of common things, and describing the most 
familiar incidents and feelings with a rare 
fidelity—rare, amidst the conventional gene- 
ralities of the verse-making of that day. At 
that early age I had means of testing the truth 
of its descriptions. Let me give, from my own 
recollections, a picture of a farmer’s household, 
not long after the time when Bloomfield’s 
poem was first published. 

On one of the roads from Windsor to Bin- 
field, in the parish of Warfield, stands, or 
stood, a small farm-house, with gabled roof 
and latticed windows. A rude woodbine- 
covered porch led into a broad passage, which 
would have been dark had not the great oaken 
door generally stood open. To the right of the 
passage was a large kitchen, beyond which 
loomed a sacred room—the parlour—unopened 
except on rare occasions of festivity. To this 
grange I travelled in a jolting cart, on a spring 
afternoon, seated by the side of the good wife, 
who had carried her butter and eggs and 
fowls to market, and was now returning 
home, proud of her gains, from whose accu- 
mulations she boasted that she well-nigh paid 
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the rent ot the little farm. I was in feeble 
health ; and a summer’s run was decreed for 
me, out of the way of school and books. My 
life for six months was very like playing at 
Farmer's Boy. 

That small bed-room where I slept, with its 
worm-eaten floor and undraperied lattices, was, 
I suspect, not very perfect in its arrangements 


for ventilation; but then neither door nor} 


window shut close, and the free air, redolent 
of heath and furze, found its way in, and did 
its purifying offices after an imperfect fashion. 
The first morning began my new country life 
—and a very novel life it was. It was Sunday. 
The house was quiet ; and when I crept down 
into the kitchen, I found my friend the 
farmer’s wife preparing breakfast. On one 
side of that family room was a large oaken 
table covered with huge basins, and a mighty 
loaf; over a turf fire hung an enormous 
skillet, full to the brim with simmering milk. 
One by one, three or four young men dropped 
in, jauntily dressed in the cleanest smock- 
frocks—the son of the house had a smart 
Sunday coat, with an expansive nosegay of 
daffodils and wallfiowers. They sat quietly 
down at the oak table, and their portions of 
milk were distributed to each. Now entered 
the farmer—of whom I still think with deep 
respect—a yeoman of simple habits but of 
large intelligence. He had been in the house- 
hold of the Governor of Pennsylvania before 
the War of Independence ; and could tell me 
of a wonderful man named Franklin, whom 
he had known ; and of the Torpedo on which 
he had seen Governor Walsh make experi- 
ments; and of lightning drawn from the clouds. 
The farmer, his wife, and the little boy who 
had come to dwell with them, sat down ata 
round table nearer the fire. Sunday was a 
great day in that household. There was the 
cheerful walk to church ; the anticipations of 
the coming dinner, not loud but earnest ; the 
romise of the afternoon cricket. Returned 
rom church, the kitchen had been somewhat 
changed in appearance since the morning ; 
the oak table was moved into the centre, and 
covered with a coarse cloth as white as the 
May-blossom ; the turf fire gave out a fierce 
heat, almost unbearable by the urchin who 
sat on a low stool, turning, with no mechanical 
aid, the spit which res upon two andirons, 
or dogs, and supported in his labour by the 
teful fragrance of the steaming beef. To 
that Sunday dinner—the one dinner of fresh 
meat for the week—all sat down; and a happy 
meal it was, with no lack even of dainties: for 
there was a flowing bow! of cream to make 
palatable the hard suet pudding, and a large 
vinegar-bottle, with notches in the cork to 
besprinkle the cabbage, and a Dutch cheese 
—and, if I dream not, a taste from a flask 
that emerged mysteriously from a corner 
a Then came the cricket and trap- 
ball of Southern England, yawns in the twi- 
light, a glimmering candle, the chapter in the 
Family Bible, and an early bed. 
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The morning of Monday was a busier 
scene. I was roused at six; but the common 
breakfast was over. The skillet had been 
boiled at’ five; the farmer was off to sell a 
calf; the ploughmen had taken their teams 
a-field. The kitchen was solitary. I should 
have thought myself alone in that world, but 
for a noisy companionship of chickens and 
ducklings, that \came freely in to pick the 
crumbs off the floor. I wandered into the 
farm-yard, ankle-deep in muck. Ina shed I 
found my hostess, not disdaining to milk her 
petted cows. Her hand and her eye were 
everywhere—from the cow-stall to the dairy, 
from the hen’s nest to the fatting coop. Are 
there any such wives left amongst us? 
Bloomfield has described the milking-time, 
mad much as I s#w it in those primitive 

ys — 

“ Forth comes the Maid, and like the morning smiles ; 

The Mistress, too, and follow’d close by Giles. 

A friendly tripod forms their humble seat, 

With pails bright scour’d and delicately sweet. 

Where shadowing elms obstruct the morning ray— 

Begins their work, begins the simple lay; 

The full-charg’d udder yields its willing streams, 

While Mary sings some lover’s amorous dreams ; 

And crouching Giles beneath a neighbouring tree 

Tugs o’er his pail, and chants with equal glee ; 

Whose hat with tatter’d brim, of nap so bare, 

From the cow’s side purloins a coat of hair, 

A mottled ensign of his harmless trade, 

An unambitious, peaceable cockade. 

As unambitious too that cheerful aid 

The Mistress yields beside her rosy Maid ; 

With joy she views her plenteous reeking store, 

And bears a brimmer to the dairy door ; 

Her cows dismiss’d, the luscious mead to roam, 

Till eve again recall them loaded home.” 


After the milking-time was the breakfast 
for the good wife and for “Mary.” Twicea 
week there was churning to be done; and as 
the butter came more quickly in the warmth 
of the kitchen, the churn was removed there 
in that chilly spring-time. There was no 
formal dinner on week-days in that house. 
The loaf stood upon the table, with a vast 
piece of bacon, an abundant supply of which 
rested upon a strong rack below the ceiling. 
Some of the men had taken their dinner to 
the distant field; another or so came care- 
lessly in, and cutting a huge slice of the brown 
bread and the home-cured, pulled out what 
was called a pocket-knife, aa despatched the 
meal with intense enjoyment. At three, the 
ploughmen returned home. That was an hour 
of delight to me, for I was privileged to ride 
a horse to water in a neighbouring pond, The 
afternoon, as far as I remember, was one of 
idleness. In the gloaming (why should we 
not Anglicise the word ?) the young men slid 
into the kitchen. The farmer sat reading, 
the wife knitting. There was a corner in the 
enormous chimney, where I dwelt apart, 
watching the turf smoke as it curled up the 
vast chasm. There was no assumption of 


dignity in the master when a song was called 
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for. How well do I remember that song ot 


Dibdin— 
“TI left my poor plough to go ploughing the deep.” 


That song told of a war-time, and of naval 
dangers and glories; and the chorus was 
roared out as if “the inconstant wind” 
was a very jolly thing, and “the car- 
penter,” who tempted the ploughman “for 
to go and leave his love behind,” not at all a 
bad fellow. 

I read “The Farmer’s Boy” after I was 
familiar with the farmer’s kitchen. It is 
worth reading now, if it were only for its 
pictures of a past age. Even at that time the 
Harvest Home was becoming ungenteel :— 


‘* Here once a year Distinction lowers its crest, 
The master, servant, and the merry guest, 
Are equal all; and round the happy ring 
The reaper's eyes exulting glances fling, 
And, warm’d with gratitude, he quits his place, 
With sun-burnt hands and ale-enliven’d face, 
Refills the jug his honour'd host to tend, 
To serve at once the master and the friend ; 
Proud thus to meet his smiles, to share his tale, 
His nuts, his conversation, and his ale. 

Such were the days—of days long past I sing, 
When Pride gave place to mirth without a sting; 
Ere tyrant customs strength sufficient bore 
To violate the feelings of the poor; 

To leave them distanc’d in the madd’ning race, 
Where'er Refinement shows its hated face: 
Nor causeless hated; — ’tis the peasant’s curse, 
That hourly makes his wretched station worse; 
Destroys life’s intercourse; the social plan 
That rank to rank cements, as man to man: 
Wealth flows around him, Fashion lordly reigns ; 
Yet poverty is his, and mental pains. 

* * * * 


Our annual feast, when Earth her plenty yields, 

When crown'd with boughs the last load quits the 
fields, 

The aspect still of ancient joys puts on; 

The aspect only, with the substance gone: 

The self-same Horn is still at our command, 

But serves none now but the plebeian hand; 

For home-brew'd Ale, neglected and debased, 

Is quite discarded from the realms of taste. 

Where unaffected Freedom charm'd the soul, 

The separate table and the costly bowl, 

Cool as the blast that checks the budding Spring, 

A mockery of gladness round them fling.” 


Were I to see that homestead once more, I 
have no doubt I should find, like the grand- 
sire of Crabbe’s poem, that “all is changed.” 
The scenes which live in my recollection can 
never come back ; nor is it fitting that they 
should. With the primitive simplicity there 
was also a good iol of primitive waste and 
carelessness. Except in the dairy, dirt and 
litter were the accompaniments of the rude 
housekeeping. The fields were imperfectly 
cultivated ; the headlands were full of weeds ; 
there was one meadow close to the house, 
called the Pitle (still a Norfolk word), in 
which I assiduously, but vainly, worked with 
a little hoe at defying thistles, I have no 
doubt’ that “all is changed,” or the farm 
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would be no longer a farm. The neglect 
belonged to the times of the dear loaf. The 
“refinement ” of Bloomfield really means the 
progress of improvement. 


THE THREE SISTERS. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I. 

“ GABRIELLE, you should not stay out so 
late alone.” 

“Tt isn’t late, sister dear, for a summer’s 
evening. The church clock struck eight just 
- - turned into the little path across the 

e Ne 

The first speaker, who was the eldest, raised 
her head from her work, and, looking at 
Gabrielle, said : 

“For you itis too late. You are not well, 
Gabrielle. You are quite flushed and tired. 
Where have you been?” 

“ Nowhere but in the village,” Gabrielle 
said. 

She paused a moment, then added rather 
hurriedly : 

“T was detained by a poor sick woman I 
went to see. You don’t know her, Joanna, 
she has just come here.” 

“ And who is she?” Joanna asked. 

“She is a widow woman, not young, and 
very poor. She spoke to me in the road the 
other day, and I have seen her once or twice 
since. She had heard our name in the vil- 
lage, and to-night I promised her that you or 
Bertha would go and call on her. She has 
been very unhappy, poor thing. You will go, 
sister ?” 

“Certainly. You should have told me 
before. Go, now, and take off your bonnet. 
You have walked too quickly home on this 
hot night.” 

Another lady entered the room just as 
Gabrielle was Mare it, and addressed her 
almost as the first had done : 

“You are late, Gabrielle. What has kept 
you out so ok ” 

“ Joanna will tell you,” Gabrielle answered. 
“T have only been finding some work for 
you, sister,” and with a smile she went away. 

They were two stern, cold women—Joanna 
and Bertha Vaux. They lived together— 
they two and Gabrielle—in a dark old- 
fashioned house, close to a little village, in 
one of the southern counties of England. It 
was a pretty picturesque village, as most 
English villages are, with little clusters of 
white-washed, rose-twined cottages sprinkled 
through it, and a little rough stone country 
church, covered to the very top of the spire 
so thickly with ivy that it looked like a green 
bower. Here and there were scattered a 
few pleasant houses of the better sort, stand- 
ing apart in sunny gardens, and scenting the 
air around with the smell of their sweet 
flowers. 

But the house in which Joanna and Bertha 
and Gabrielle lived was always gloomy and 
dark and cold. It was a square’ brick 
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house, with damp unhealthy evergreens 
planted in front, upon which the sun never 
shone—summer or winter; the flags which 
paved the front of the door and the steps of 
the door were greened over with cheerless 
moss ; and fungi grew up in the seams of the 
pees. The windows, with their thick 
lack clumsy frames, almost all faced the 
north, so that the cold dark rooms were 
never lighted up with sunshine ; but looked 
even more dreary in the summer time, with 
the empty fireless grates, than on winter 
days. Yet the house seemed to suit well the 
tastes of the two elder of the Misses Vaux. 

It had stood empty for some years before 
they took it ; for its last occupier had com- 
mitted suicide in one of the rooms—it was 
just the house for such a thing to have hap- 
pened in—and the superstitious horror which 
the event created in the neighbourhood, 
coupled with the dark and cheerless appear- 
ance of the house, were the causes why it 
remained so long unlet and so much neglected. 

About six years ago, the Misses Vaux had 
come quite strangers to the village ; and, in a 
short time, were settled as tenants of the 
lonely house. They were young women then 
—not more than three and four-and-twenty ; 
but already grave, severe, and stern. They 
dressed always in mourning, and rarely was 
a smile seen on their cold lips; but they 
spent their time almost entirely in perform- 
ing acts of charity, in visiting the sick, and 
in making clothes for the poor. For miles 
round they were known and looked up to 
with mingled reverence and awe. But theirs 
was a strange soulless charity—more like the 
performance of heavy penance than of acts of 
love. 

There was a mystery about theirantecedents. 
No one knew whence they came, or who they 
were ; they had neither relations nor friends ; 
they lived alone in their gloomy house, and 
only at lon 
months—did they receive even a single letter. 
They were two saa, weary women, to whom 
jife seemed to bring no pieasure, but to be 
only a burden, which it was their stern duty 
to bear uncomplainingly for a certain number 
of years. 

Gabrielle—the beautiful, sunny-natured 
Gabrielle—was not with them when they first 
came to the village ; but three years ago she 
had joined them, and the three had lived 
together since. She was then about fifteen ; 
—a bright, joyous, beautiful creature, without 
a thought of sadness in her, or the faintest 
shadow of the gloom that rested on her sisters. 
Even now, althou h she had lived for three 
years in the chilling atmosphere that sur- 
rounded them, she was still unchanged, 
almost even as much a child—as gay, thought- 
less, and full of joy, as when she first came. 
It reminded one of a snowdrop blooming in 
the winter, forcing itself through the very 
midst of the surrounding snow, to see how 
she had grown up with this cold, wintry 
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environment. But the gloomy house looked 
less gloomy now that Gabrielle lived in it. 
There was one little room, with a window 
looking to the south (one of three that had a 
sunny aspect), which she took to be her own, 
and there she would sit for many hours, 
working by the open window, singing joy- 
ously, with the sunlight streaming over her, 
and the breath of the sweet flowers that she 
had planted in a garden as close under her 
window as the sun would come, stealing de- 
liciously into the room. It was quite a 
pleasant little nook, with a view far over 
green undulating hills and yellow waving 
corn-fields, which sparkled and glittered like 
plains of moving gold in the deep bright 
rays of the setting sun. And Gabrielle, 
sitting here and gazing on them, or roamin 
alone amongst them, was quite happy an 
light-hearted. Even her stern sisters were 
thawed and softened by her presence; and, 
I think, felt as much love for her as it was 
in their nature to feel for any one, for indeed 
it was impossible to resist altogether her 
cheering influence, which spread itself over 
everything around her with the warmth of 
sunshine. 

On this evening on which our tale begins, 
and for some days previous to it, Gabrielle 
had been graver and quieter than she often 
was. She joined her sisters now in the 
common sitting-room ; and, with her work in 
her hand, sat~down beside them near the 
window, but she answered their few questions 
about her evening ramble with only feigned 
gaiety, as though she was occupied with other 
thoughts, or was too weary to talk; and 
presently, as the twilight gathered roun 
them, they all sank into silence. The one 
window looked across the road in which the 
house stood, to a dark plantation of stunted 
trees that grew opposite: a very g.oomy 
place, which, even in the hottest summer 


intervals—sometimes of manyiday, had always a chill, wintry feeling, and 


from which even now a damp air was rising ; 
and, entering the open window, was spreading 
itself through the room. 

“How unlike a summer evening it is in 
this room!” Gabrielle suddenly broke the 


(silence by exclaiming almost impatiently. 


“JT wish I could, even for once, see a ray of 
sunshine in it. I have often wondered how 
any one could build a house in this situation.” 

“ And do you never imagine that there are 
people who care less for sunshine than 
you do, Gabrielle?” Bertha asked, rather 
sadly. 

“ Yes, certainly, sister, but still it seems to 
me almost like a sin to shut out the beautiful 
heaven’s sunlight as it has been shut out in 
this house. inter and summer it is always 
alike. If it was not for my own bright little 
room up stairs, I think I never should be gay 
here at all.” : 

“Well, Gabrielle, you need not complain 
of the gloominess of this room just now,” 
Miss Vaux said. “At nine o’clock on an 
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August evening I suppose ail rooms look 
pretty much alike.” 

“Oh, sister, no!” Gabrielle cried. “ Have 
you never noticed the different kinds of 
twilight ? Here, in this house, it is always 
winter twilight, quite colourless, and cold, 
and cheerless, but in other places, where the 
sun has shone, it is warm and soft and 
beautiful ; even for an hour or longer after 
the sun has quite set, a faint rosy tinge, like a 
warm breath, seems to rest upon the air, and 
to shed such peace and almost holiness over 
everything. That was the kind of twilight, 
T think of it so often, that there used to be at 
home. I remember, so very, very long ago, how 
I used to sit on the ground at my mother’s feet 
in the summer evenings, looking out through 
the open window at the dear old garden, 
where everything was so very still and quiet 
that it seemed to me the very trees must have 
fallen asleep, and how she used to tell us fairy 
stories in the twilight. Sisters, do you re- 
member it?” Gabrielle asked, her voice tre- 
mulous, but not altogether, so it seemed, with 
emotion that the recollection had called up. 

“T do,” Miss Vaux said, in a voice clear 
and cold, and hard as ice. From Bertha 
there came no answer. 

“Tt is one of the few things I recollect 
about her,” Gabrielle said again very softly, 
“the rest is almost all indistinct, like a half- 
forgotten dream. I was only four years old, 
you say, Joanna, when she died ?” 

“You know it; why do you ask?” Miss 
Vaux said, harshly and quickly. 

There was a pause. It was so dark that 
none of their faces could be seen, but one 
might have told, from the quick nervous way 
in which unconsciously Gabrielle was clasping 
and unclasping her hand, that there was some 
wrugee going on within her. At last, very 
timidly, her voice trembling, though. she tried 
hard to steady it, she spoke again. 

“Sisters, do not be angry with me. Often 
lately I have wished so very much to ask you 
some things about my mother. Oh, let me ask 
them now. Dear sisters, tell me why it is 
that you never speak to me, or almost allow 
me to speak, of her? Is it because it grieves 
you so much to think of her death, or is there 
any other cause”—her voice sank so low 
that it was almost a whisper—“‘why her 
name is never mentioned amongst us ? I have 
kept silence about this for so long, for I knew 
you did not wish to speak of it; but, oh 
sisters, tell me now! Ought I not to know 
about my own mother ?” 

“ Hush !” Miss Vaux said, in a voice stern 
and harsh. “Gabrielle, you do not know 
what you are asking. Let it be enough for 
you to learn that anything I could tell you of 
your mother could give you nothing but pain 
to hear—pain which we would gladly spare 
toa yet, knowing, as we so well do, the great 

itterness of it. I ask you for all our sakes, 
yours as much as ours, never again be the first 
to mention your mother’s name !” 
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She had risen from her seat, and stood up- 
right before Gabrielle, the outline of her tall 
dark figure showing clearly against the 
window. In her voice there was not one 
trace of emotion ; her whole manner was hard 
and cold and unimpassioned ; like that of one 
who had, long ago, subdued all gentle feelings. 

Gabrielle’s tears were falling fast, but she 
made no answer to Miss Vaux’s words. She 
stood much in awe of both her sisters, espe- 
cially of the eldest, and knew well how 
hopeless all remonstrance with her would be. 

After a few moments Bertha laid her hand 
on Gabrielle’s shoulder, saying, with some- 
thing of gentleness in her voice : 

“You distress yourself too much, my child. 
Trust more in us, Gabrielle. We would try 
to keep sorrow from you; do not make it 
impossible.” 

“Yes, yes; I know it is meant kindly 
towards me,” Gabrielle said gently, “but 
you forget that I suffer from being in igno- 
rance. I cannot forget that you are conceal- 
ing something from me.” 

“Which I would to God I could conceal 
from you for ever,” Miss Vaux said. “Ga- 
brielle, foolish child, do not seek for sorrow ; 
it will come quickly enough of itself ;” and 
she turned from her with some muttered 
words that her sister could not hear. 

Gabrielle tried to speak again ; but Bertha 
raised her hand warningly, and they were all 
silent ; Gabrielle with her face bowed down 
upon her hands in the thick twilight. 

“We will close the window and have 
lights,” Bertha said, after some time had 
passed ; “the night air is getting cold.” 

With a deep sigh Gabrielle rose, and drew 
down the open window, standing there for 
some minutes alone, and looking out upon the 
dark evergreen grove. 


CHAPTER II. 

“Tam going into the village,” Miss Vaux 
said. “If you will tell me where that poor 
woman lives you were speaking of last night, 
Gabrielle, I wili call upon her now.” 

“Let me go with you,” Gabrielle said 
quickly, “I told her we would come together. 
Wait for me one minute, and I will be ready.” 

“T scarcely see the neéd of it. You are 
looking pale and ill, Gabrielle. I would 
advise you to stay in the house and rest.” 

“T have a headache, and the air will do it 
good,” Gabrielle answered. “Let me go, 
sister.” 

“ As you will, then,” Miss Vaux said, and 
Gabrielle went away to dress. 

She had not yet recovered her usual gay 
spirits ; but was still grave, quiet, and appa- 
rently occupied with her own thoughts, and 
the two walked side by side, almost without 
speaking, along the little path over the field 
which lay between their house and the 
village. It was a very bright sunny summer’s 
day, too hot, indeed, for walking, but beautiful 
to look at. The heat seemed to weary 
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Gabrielle, she walked so very slowly, and was 


so pale. 

“This is the house, sister. We go through 
the kitchen ; she has the room above.” 

They raised the latch and went in. No 
one was in the lower room ; so they passed 
through, and ascended a low narrow staircase, 
almost like a ladder, which rose abruptly 
from a doorway at the farther side, until they 
reached another door which stood facing 
them, without any landing between it and 
the highest step. Gabrielle knocked, and a 
faint voice from within answered, “Come 
in ;” and she entered, followed by her sister. 
It was a very small room, and very bare of 
furniture ; for there was little in it but a 
deal bedstead, an old table, and one or two 
odd ricketty chairs, in one of which—that 
boasted of a pair of broken arms and some- 
thing that had once been a cushion—sat the 
woman they had come to visit. 

Gabrielle went quickly up to her, and 
taking her hand said in a low voice : 

“T have brought my sister, as I promised— 
my eldest sister.” 

The woman bowed her head without speak- 
ing ; then tried to rise from her seat, but she 
seemed very weak, and her hand trembled as 
she leaned on the arm of her chair. 

“Do not rise, my good woman,” Miss 
Vaux said, kindly, and her voice sounded 
almost soft—she was so used to attune it so 
as to be in harmony with a sick chamber— 
“do not rise ; I see you are very weak,” and 
she drew a chair near, and sat down by her 
side. 

“You have come quite lately to the village, 
my sister tells me ?” 

“ Quite lately, less than a week ago,” was 
the answer ; but spoken in so low a voice 
that the words were scarcely audible. 

“Were you ever here before? Have you 
any connection with the place?” Miss Vaux 
asked. 

“ No, none.” 

“But you had probably some motive in 
coming here? Have you no relations or 
friends ?” 

“No, no,” the woman cried, suddenly 
bursting into tears,“I have no friends, no 
friends in the wide world !” 

A gentle hand was laid on her shoulder ; 
a gentle voice whispered some soft words in 
her ear, and the woman looked up into 
Gabrielle’s dark eyes, and murmured some- 
thing between her sobs. Then they were all 
silent for a few moments. 

“T think you are a widow?” Miss Vaux 
asked, gently, when she had become calmer. 

“Yes,” she answered, slowly, as though 
the word had been dragged from her, so 
much it seemed to pain her to speak it. 

“ And have you any children ?” 

A moment’s pause, and then another “ yes,” 
hardly intelligible from the choking sob 
which accompanied it. 

Miss Vaux was silent, looking inquiringly 
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into the woman’s face. It was partly turned 
from her, partly shaded with her thin hand; 
her large eyes looking up with a strange 
agonized look into Gabrielle’s eyes, her pale 
lips moving convulsively. Gabrielle’s face 
was almost as pale as hers; her look almost 
as full of agony. 

Miss Vaux glanced from one to the other, 
at first with pity; then suddenly a quick 
change came over her face; a deep flush 
mounted to her brow, she darted from her 
seat ; and, calm as she ordinarily was, her 
whole figure trembled as she stood before 
them, with her fierce gaze turned on them. 

Pale as death, neither of them speaking, 
they bore her passionate look ; quite motion- 
less too, except that Gabrielle had instinc- 
tively clasped the widow’s hand in hers, and 
held it tightly. 

“Speak to me, Gabrielle!” Miss Vaux 
cried ; and her voice, harsh, loud, and quiver- 
ing with passion, echoed through the room ; 
“tell me who this woman is ?” 

From the widow’s lips there burst one 
word—one word like a sudden bitter ery— 
“ Joanna !” 

She stretched out her arms imploringly, 
trying to grasp even her daughter’s dress ; but 
Miss Vaux sprang from her, and stood erect 
in the centre of the room; her tall figure 
drawn to its full height; her burning eye still 
turned with unutterable anger upon the 
crouching woman near her. 

“You have dared to do this. You have 
dared to seek us out here, where we had 
hoped to hide ourselves from the scoffing of 
the bitter, heartless world ; where we had 
tried by acts of charity, by suffering and 
penance, to blot out the recollection of the 
shame that you have brought upon us! Are 
we nowhere secure from you? What have 
we to do with you? You cast us off years 
ago.” 
eC Sister, sister !” cried Gabrielle’s imploring 
voice, “oh, remember, whatever she has done, 
that she is still our mother. Have mercy on 
her, for she cannot bear this!” 

But sternly and coldly came Miss Vaux’s 
answer :— 

“Did she remember that we were her 
children when she left us? Did she re- 
member that our father was her husband ? 
We all loved her then—she was very dear to 
us—but she turned all our warm love into 
bitterness. She destroyed our happiness at 
one stroke, for ever; she blighted, without 
a pang, all the hope of our young lives; she 
branded us with a mark of shame that we can 
never shake off: she plunged an arrow into 
the heart of each of us, which lies festering 
there now. Are these things to be forgiven ? 
I tell you it is impossible! I will never for- 
give her—I swore it by my father’s deathbed 
—never while I live! Gabrielle, this is no 
place for you. Come home with me!” 

“Hear me first!” the mother cried, creep- 
ing from the seat in which she had sunk 
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back, and cowering, with hidden face, had 
listened to her daughter’s words, “hear me 
before you go! I have deserved everything— 
everything you can say ; but oh, from you it 
is bitter to hear it! Oh, my daughter, listen 
to me!” She flung herself at Miss Vaux’s 
feet on the bare floor. 

“You speak of the sorrows I have brought 
upon you—the sorrow and the shame; but 
have they equalled what I have endured ? 
Day and night—day and night — through 
months and years—fourteen long years—oh, 
think of it! I have wished to kill myself, 
but I dared not do it; I have prayed fer- 
vently to die. Oh, no, no, stay and listen 
to me! My last hope—my last hope in 
heaven and earth is only with you. Oh, my 
daughter! you say you loved me once—will 
not one spark of the old love live again? I 
will try yet once more to move you to pity. I 
have not told you ali, I have not told you 
how, in my agony, I tried to find rest and 
peace ; how I sought it everywhere—wander- 
ing from place to place alone, in hunger and 
thirst, in cold and weariness, in poverty and 
wretchedness ; finding none anywhere, until at 
last, worn out with misery, I wandered here. 
And here I saw Gabrielle, my beautiful child, 
my love, my darling!” 

The wan face lighted up with passionate 
love as she looked at her who was kneeling 
by her side. 

“She believed me when I told her of my 


sorrow. She comforted me with such sweet | 


words, that they sank like healing balm into 
my soul, as though an angel’s voice had 
spoken them. Do not take her from me!” 

“ Mother, do not fear,” Gabrielle’s soothing 
voice whispered, “I will stay with you—did 
I not promise it ?” 

“ Gabrielle!” cried Miss Vaux. “Come 
with me, and leave her. The tie that once 
bound us to her she herself has severed for 
ever; we have nothing further to do with 
her. Gabrielle, come!” 

“T cannot come! She is my mother. I 
cannot leave her.” 

“ And we are your sisters. To whom do 
you owe most? We have watched over you 
through your life ; we have shielded you from 
sorrow ; we have loved you almost with the 
love that she ought to have given you. You 
have been the single joy that we have had 
for years. Have you no love to give us 
in return for all we have given you? Oh, 
Gabrielle—my sister, I pray you!—I, who 
am so little used to entreat any one, I pray 
you for the sake of the love we have borne 
you—for the sake of the honour that is still 
left us—for the sake of all that you hold 
sacred—come, come back with us!” 

A low moan burst from the mother’s lips ; 
for Gabrielle, weeping bitterly, rose from her 
knees, and threw herself into her sister's 
arms. 

“Heaven bless you for this!” Miss Vaux 
exclaimed ; but, interrupting her in a broken 
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voice, Gabrielle cried, “ You do not under- 
stand me. I cannot return with you! No, 
sister. Anything—anything else I will do, 
but I cannot forsake her in her penitence! 
Can you do it yourself? Oh, sister, will you 
not take her home ?” 

“ T will not!” 

There was a long pause, broken once or 
twice by the deep sobs that seemed bursting 
the mother’s heart. Then Miss Vaux spoke 
again, earnestly, even imploringly : 

“ Gabrielle, I ask you once more, for the 
last time, to return with me. Foolish child, 
think what you are doing. You are bringing 
down your father’s dying curse upon your 
head—you are piercing the hearts of those 
who love you with new and bitter sorrow; 
you are closing—wilfully closing—against 
yourself the door that is still open to receive 
you: you are making yourself homeless—a 
wanderer—perhaps a beggar. Oh, my dear 
sister Gabrielle, think once more—think of 
all this !” 

“Sister, spare me further: your words 
wound me; but I have decided, and I can- 
not return with you. My mother’s home is 
my home.” 

“Then I say no more,” Miss Vaux ex- 
claimed, while her whole figure shook, “ May 
God forgive you for what you do this day !” 

The door closed, and Gabrielle and her 
mother were left alone. 

Gently and lovingly Gabrielle raised her 
from the ground, led her to her seat, and 
tried to calm and soothe her—though she 
wept herself the while—with cheerful, tender 
words : 

“ Mother, are you not glad to have me with 
you—your own little Gabrielle? You said it 
would make you happy, and yet see how 
you are weeping! Hush, mother dear, hush ! 
I will be always with you now, to nurse you, 
and take care of you, and comfort you, and you 
will get strong and well soon ; and some day, 
mother, some day perhaps their hearts will 
soften, and they will forgive us both, and take 
us home to them, and we will all live again to- 
gether, loving one another.” And Gabrielle 
tried to smile through the tears that were 
falling still. 

“My child, I am weak and selfish,” the 
mother said, “I should have told you to go 
back to your home, and to leave me; but I 
could not do it. Yet even now my heart is 
reproaching me for what I have done. How 
are we to live? My Gabrielle, you do not 
know how I have struggled and laboured, 
sometimes, only for a crust of bread !” 

“Mother, you shall labour no more. 
My sisters are very just; all that is mine, 
they will give me. We will live on very 
little ; we will find out some little quiet 
village, where no one will know who we are, 
or where we come from, and there we will 
rest together. I will never leave you more— 
never more until death parts us.” 

She hung upon her mother’s neck, kissing 











the pale brow and sunken cheek, and wiping 
away the tears that were yet falling: though 
more slowly and more calmly falling, now. 


CHIPS. 


WHAT TO TAKE TO AUSTRALIA. 


Tue great majority of the army of emigrants 
who are now wildly rushing to Australia, 
know no more about the proper preparations 
and the qualities and arrangements essential 
for comfort on a four months’ voyage, than 
they do of working a steam-engine, or 
selecting the tools for an engineer's shop. 
In a little book just published—* Murray's 
Guide to the Gold Diggings”—are some use- 
ful hints on outfit and passage, which we 
quote with additions from a practical and 
experienced source. 

The common practice of an intending 
emigrant is to discard all he has, and set out 
with a bran new stock of everything. The 
reverse is the better plan—* Begin by muster- 
ing what you have got, and see how much 
will do.” “A single man should be in light 
marching order, and should endeavour to take 
no more clothes than he could, at a pinch, 
make up in a bundle and carry, groaning, on 
his back for a mile. 

A family should take no cumbrous furni- 
ture, no pianos, no mangles, unless proceeding 
to settle near friends in a sea-port of the colo- 
nies where labour has become too dear to pay 
for making chairs and tables. A chair that 
folds up flat may be useful for “mamma,” so 
may a light metal bedstead ; knives and forks, 
pewter plates and tea-pots will be useful on 
the voyage, and in town or bush ; so will plated 
articles, and many little household things that 
weigh little, take up no great room, and sell 
for nothing at an auction. 

Beware of ingenious costly cabin fittings ; 
consult some experienced sea-going friend ; 
half the articles that look tempting in a show- 
room are useless at sea. It is well for a 
family party to have just enough to enable 
them to enter the first suitable empty house 
in Melbourne or Sydney, and commence house- 
keeping at once, with a trunk for a seat and a 
tea-chest for a table. But persons going to 
the interior should remember that carriage is 
dear at all times. Three pounds were paid in 
December for half a horse load, for thirty 
miles—to the Shoalhaven diggings over a 
mountain track. 

Every party of not less than four should 
take a small three-pole tent without the 
poles. A workman may take his tools—a 
digger a navvy’s spade, a pick, and a heavy 
crowbar; but cradles and carts, and all the 
heavy paraphernalia, recommended in iron- 
mongers’ lists, are better bought in the colony, 
to which first-rate merchants are largely 
shipping from the advices of their own corre- 


spondents. Half such outfits will be found 
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useless, and half the remainder unserviceable. 
Clothes are nearly as cheap in the colonies 
asin England. They should be selected with 
a view to very cold as well as warm weather. 
The mining districts are subject to snow, sleet, 
and torrents of rain. A large loose coat of 
the best pilot cloth, made after the fashion of 
a soldier’s great-coat down to the heels, with 
a large waterproof cape, loose sleeves, and 
capacious pockets inside, is a capital travelling 
companion. For Bush travelling, a full-sized 
blanket is indispensable. 

On board ship any old trowsers, if warm or 
light enough, according to the weather, will 
do. Shoes without heels on board. In the 
colonies good strong Wellington boots of the 
best materials, and not too tight. Waterproof 
boots are a mistake; the water comes in at the 
top, and stays there until let out by a hole. 
In the Bush, and at the Diggings, woollen 
Jerseys, blue or red, are the wear, and blue- 
striped shirts, where woollen is not worn. In 
the chief towns of Australia, gentlemen dress 
exactly as they do in England, allowing for 
the difference of climate, and, except boots, 
the prices are about the same. Both woollen 
and cotton stockings are needed. Hats can 
be bought in the colony cheap enough ; two 
caps, one to be blown away, will be sufficient 
for the voyage. The following is the lowest 
scale of outfit required by the Government 
commissioners from free passengers : 


FOR MALES. 

Six shirts 

Six pairs stockings 

Two ditto shoes 

Two complete suits of ex- 
terior clothing 


FOR FEMALES. 


Six shifts 

Two flannel petticoats 
Six pairs stockings 
Two ditto shoes 

Two gowns 

Towels and soap. 


And they supply each emigrant, in return for 
the deposit of one or two pounds, with a 
mattrass, bolster, blankets,counterpane, canvas 
bag, knife, fork, and drinking mug. 

In the Family Colonisation Society’s ships 
closets are provided with cisterns, pumps, and 
taps, in which, with marine soap, the emi- 
grants can wash their clothes without being 
seen, This saves each emigrant at least thirty 
shillings in outfit—for two pair of stockings 
will, for example, do for the voyage—and 
should be universally adopted, as an extra five 
shillings a head on the passage-money would 
pay the ship-owner and be cheap to the emi- 
grants. Each passenger is also required to 
provide a mattrass three feet by six feet for a 
double bed, and two feet by six feet for a 
single bed ; and the foliowing articles :— 


Knife and fork 
Table and tea spoons 
Metal plate 

Hook pot 

Drinking mug 


Half a Bath-brick 

Two sheets of sand-paper 

Two coarse canvas aprons 

Hammer 

Tacks 

Leathern straps, with buckle, 
to secure the beds neatly 
on deck, when required to 
be aired 

Three pounds of marine soap 


Water-can 
Washing-basin 

Two cabbage-nets 
One scrubbing-brush 
Half-a-gallon of sand 


all of which, except the sand, Bath-brick, 
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and scrubbing-brush, will be requisite for 
every steerage or intermediate passenger 
in private ships. The hammer and tacks, 
with a few yards of list, are most useful, 
It must be remembered that at sea every- 
thing not 1uade fast with cords or nails rolls 
about. 

Luggage should be divided thus: First— 
Not Wanted on Voyage; and so marked in 
large letters, packed in sound, watertight 
cases or barrels. Second—Wanted on Voyage ; 
so marked, and will be hauled on deck, for 
which cording or handle is needful, about 
once every fortnight. Third —For Use in 
Cabin or Berth; for this last purpose, a bag 
of leather, or two small boxes easily lifted, 
will be found most convenient. 

As to ships and stores, we may state that 
good ships sail from all our ports, and bad 
ones. First see that the ship is classed in 
Lloyd’s Register A 1, or at any rate not 
lower than A# in red ink; or, as it is called, 
the red diphthong. Ships not so classed 
may be fit for dry or damp cargoes, but not 
for live souls. There is no especial advan- 
tage in a very large ship over a moderate 
size—say from five hundred to seven hundred 
tons register—if there be a height of not 
less than six feet between decks, seven feet 
being better. Ships are sometimes adver- 
tised so many tons burthen, instead of re- 
gister; this is a mere clap-trap deception. 
ons burthen refer to cargoes of coal, or 
ore packed in bulk; tons register are the 
measurement affecting live freight. The next 
point is ventilation. 
ship to Australia is like taking apartments 
with no exit for four months. No man would 


consent to live for four months in a room| 


without a window, and without a chimney 
for the escape of foul air. ae fine ships 
go to sea with passengers, whose berths have 
no windows ; that is to say, in sea language, 
scuttles opening upon them, and no air- 
pipes, so that when the hatchways are shut 
down, in rough weather, the passengers stand 
the risk of being, if not quite stifled, half 
poisoned, 

By a very simple contrivance at a trifling 
expense, pipes may be and are in some ships, 
arranged to bring in the pure air and carry 
off the foul air of two hundred souls, eating, 
drinking, and sleeping “down stairs,” as ladies 
call the "tween decks. Attention to this 
point is essential to the health of passengers, 
but especially to that of young children 
—and young children are great incentives to 
emigration. Ships carrying Patent Fuel and 
other foul cargoes, are not healthy for inter- 
mediate passengers—as proved by an arrival 
last year in Adelaide of a ship-load of sick 
passengers. 

As to provisions, there is the greatest pos- 
sible difference, and the passengers must trust 
much to the respectability of the ship-owners 
and to competition. For from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds, something equal to the 





following ought to be supplied, all of the best 
quality :— 


Weekly Dietary Scale for cach Full-Grown Peison, 


Biscuit. TOR cccccocccees per week 1} oz, 
Coffee . ° do. 2 
Sugar . “ 3 
Treacle 

Butter. ° 

Cheese......+0+ 

Oatmeal 

Lime juice... 


Preserved meat, do. 
Soup bouilli.. do. 


do, 60z. 

+ do. 3 of a pint. 

do, i Ib. 

Preserved potatoes $ » 
d ” 


A wicker-covered stone or glass bottle will 
be found handy for keeping the supply of 
water. Thirst is better removed by washing 
out the mouth and lips than by drinking, 
when water is scarce. Fathers of families, 
when making bargains for their children, 
must take care, or they will get only half or 
quarter-rations for growing boys and girls, 
and the same space for the same proportion 
of price. In the tropics, the children are con- 
stantly crying for drink. 

A written engagement with the broker is 
advisable, specifying the name of ship ; date at 
which it is to sail from London and Plymouth, 
or other port ; the exact berth or cabin; and 
the scale of provisions, and the quantity of 
luggage allowed, exclusive of the space in the 
cabin or berth, which ought not to be charged 
for. All this, if settled with a respectable 


| broker, will save many disputes. Parties have 
Taking a berth in a, 


been put to much expense by being com- 
pelled to stay, day after day, at the port of 
embarcation at an hotel or lodging, after 
the date fixed by advertisement for the sail- 
ing of the ship. The amount of luggage 


| allowed each passenger is calculated by super- 


ficial feet, 2 mysterious mode of measurement 
to the uninitiated. Some brokers include in 
the allowance of luggage that carried in the 
cabin :—a most unjustifiable charge, under 
which a gentleman lately found a man in his 
cabin measuring not only his cot and violin- 
ease, but his packets of lamp candles. 

It is as well to visit the ship before any of 
your baggage is sent on board, and see that 
ali is as agreed upon ; persons going on board 
at the last moment have found their chosen 
berths in the possession of a stranger, and 
themselves condemned to a sort of Black-hole, 
without air or light. Second class and 
steerage passengers should see that the 
have some room for exercise after the cabin 

assengers and cargo have been attended to. 
n some ships no space is left. An airy 
cabin for a hospital is an essential point. 

Among extra stores for comfort on the 
voyage, it is well to name _ effervescing 

wders, a few pickles, a bottle of really good 
ime juice (that usually supplied to emigrants 
is horrible stuff), a few boxes of sardines or 
anchovies or potted herrings, and a little tea 
and sugar of the best quality, for use when 
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the cook or steward is not ready to serve any 
out. 

On the day the ship sails there is often so 
much confusinn, and the cook is frequently so 
drunk, that there are no meals to be had: it 
is therefore well to provide a sort of pic-nic 
provision in a basket for the first day’s dinner 
and supper. 

With these precautions, good-temper, good- 
nature, and a quiet tongue, the voyage to 
Australia may be made pleasantly and 
economically, 


A PLAY IN A GREAT MANY ACTS. 


I rrust the benevolent reader never heard 
of the Sieur Lonvay De Lasaussaye. To 
biographical dictionaries of all times and 
nations he is utterly unknown. I have no 
knowledge of him whatever. He may have 
been short or tall, dark or fair; and yet he 
was a man who made some noise, I should 
think, in his day. In his own opinion, I 
happen to know, he was one of the cleverest 
fellows in France. A dramatic poet he must 
have been, of the most astonishing perse- 
verance ; a prose writer, of considerable force 


little more propitious ; but almost insane in 
his wrath at neglected merit, and his contempt 
for the theatrical profession. When a man is 


insanely angry, and has the power of ex-| 


pressing his anger, he is certain to be enter- 
taining; the insanity evaporates under the 
cold treatment of types and ink, and only the 


have long been dead—actors and actresses, 
kings and gentlemen of the chamber—and 
Lonvay De Lasaussaye himself. Of him he 
speaks most and best—and of his play ; his 
one play, that was to have made him im- 
mortal and rich: it made him poor, I am 
afraid, and certainly did nothing for his fame. 
No man knoweth his sepulchre. All that has 
come down of him is an account of a lawsuit 
in which he was engaged, of which we know 
neither the beginning nor the end, but in 
which we learn the struggles, fears, hopes, 
vanities, and disappointments, that must. have 
made him old before his time, and probably 
rendered the greater part of his life unhappy. 
So, Lonvay De Lasaussaye assumes a human 
appearance, and becomes known to us as the 
author of an unsuccessful drama. The records 
of the law have more startling incidents, and 
more deeply involved plots, than the lawsuit 
of our playwriting friend ; but none that let 
us so entirely into the inner life of a theatre, 
and the relations existing between actor and 
author, as the “ Mémoire a consulter” of the 
injured Lonvay, “contre la Troupe des Comé- 
diens Francais ordinaires du Rot. 

Their offence had, indeed, been great. With 
a tremendous exertion of wit and learning, 
the plaintiff had written a play, in three acts, 
and in prose, called “ Alcidonis ; or, a Day at 








Lacedzmon.” Correct and classical, as fitted 
the work of a gentleman and scholar, it was 
sent to the theatre for perusal ; but either its 
Spartan simplicity did not please the per- 
formers, or the author was not polite enough 
to the favourite actress, or the manuscript 
was difficult to read, or the fates in some 
other way were hostile to his hopes, and for 
several years it lay neglected in the prompter’s 
drawer. The rules of the Comédie Frangaise 
required a new piece to be recommended by 
some one actor before it could be submitted 
to the general company. In obedience to this 
rule he furnished himself with a patron— 
whose patronage, however, seems not to have 
been of the most active kind—and for four 
years left no art untried to have his work 
brought on the stage. “The patience and 
politeness,” he says, “which are natural to 
me, were exhausted by this long delay. Dis- 
gusted at last with the obstacles, the put-offs, 
the lying excuses, with which I was encoun- 
tered, I gave up all chance of a representation, 
and determined to appeal to the public 
against the partialities and injustice of the 
Theatre. The play was written in 1761 ; it 
was sent to the actors in 1764; I printed it 


: |in 1768.” 
and neatness ; amiable, if fortune had been a | 


He seems to have “shamed the rogues” by 
this bold proceeding. “The journals,” he 
says, “ were favourable, and the interest of the 
actors, less blind than their taste, made some 
of them think that “ Alcidonis,” after all, 
might not be unworthy of the ThéAtre Frangais. 


| But from one misfortune I fell into another. 
} | Actors, of all men, have the greatest amount 
anger remains. All the people he speaks of 


of vanity, whether because they are foolish 


enough to confound themselves with the great 


personages they represent, or because the 
perpetual praise they meet with ends by 
intoxicating them. This I sadly experienced 
in my attempt to conciliate their good humour, 
for the sake of my play. In order to justify 


| their former roe they recommended 


the most absurd alterations, and told me that 
if these were done, “ Alcidonis” should cer- 
tainly be po. By a ridiculous exchange 
of places between actor and author, the most 
wretched stick considers himself qualified to 
give his advice on the composition of a drama, 
as if a few hours’ strutting on the stage 
entitled an ignoramus—and the general run 
of players have no education at all—to look 
down on the greatest efforts of the human 
mind; and actresses are, if possible, worse. 
The embarrassment of my situation may 
easily be guessed. I had only to choose 
between the most ludicrous suggestions and 
the rejection of my play. I know not if my 
docility should be held up as an example for 
writers for the stage. If they have not the 
courage to sacrifice themselves as I did, they 
will not be accepted ; if they do, they will be 
disfigured. For me, I was satisfied, like some 
heroic soldier, to take the town I besieged, 
though with the loss of an arm or a leg.” 

At this point of the narrative we feel a 
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glow of satisfaction. Here, after a seven — 
battle, the victory is gained. We shall hurry 
‘off to the theatre and await impatiently the 
rising of the eurtain. “ Alcidonis” has at 
length achieved the object of her life, and we 
shall see the gallant Spartans in their habits 
as they lived, and perhaps we shall at last 
come to the certain knowledge of what their 
black broth was made of. The reader will 
scarcely believe that we have five more years 
to wait, The Sieur Lonvay De Lasaussaye’s 
hair begins to get grey. He has poured out 
his life into those three acts. He has made 
all the alterations required. The comic man 
has become sedate and lacrymose to suit a 
new performer who excels in the solemn ; the 
short kilt of another has been changed for a 
flowing toga, as the performer labours under 
bandy legs. “Alcidonis” is advanced in years ; 
for her representative has left off the juvenile 
heroines, and undertakes only deserted wives 
of thirty-three, or, at the most, maiden ladies 
of twenty-seven. The original hero has lost 
his teeth, and now is the “ heavy father ;” the 
original child of twelve years old is now twenty- 
four, and about to make her husband happy 
for the third time. Twelve years have changed 
everything except the undying ambition of the 
Sieur Lonvay and the unalterable vanities of 
the corps dramatique. 
“Three times,” he says, “they had promised 
me to bring out the play; three times they 


had made me pay for the music and the 
writing out of the parts; and three times 


they forfeited their words on different 
pretexts, Sometimes it was a début that had 
to take place ; sometimes it was something 
else. 

“Thad made up my mind to every sacrifice ; 
and my facility only made the actors worse. 
Some threw up their parts without any 
reason; some on the most ridiculous pre- 
tences ; and others did not seruple to insult 
me in the grossest manner. But worse than 
this, they ran me into the most absurd ex- 
penses. I had recommended, for instance, 
that no gold or silver should appear among 
the Spartans. This was in strict accordance 
with history, of which, however, the per- 
formers were, probably, profoundly ignorant ; 
but there was a stronger reason for it than 
this—that the very plot of the piece depends 
on the Lacedeemonian Law, by which no free- 
man is permitted to wear either silver or gold. 
What do you think they did to conform to 
this recommendation? They bespangled the 
dresses of my characters. Instead of bucklers 
of copper, and spears tipt with iron, they gave 
them coats of armour brilliantly gilt or 
‘silvered ; and to complete the absurdity, they 
ornamented the warriors’ shields with rubies 
and precious stones,” 

Poor, vain, harassed, pompous, and most ill- 
used Sieur Lonvay De Lasaussaye! after eighty 
years of oblivion, to have all your griefs and 
oppressions recorded by your own hand! 
Delayed for twelve years; insulted by the 
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actors ; mimicked by the candle-snuffers, and 
held in hopeless contempt by the call-boy ; 
how strong within you must have glowed the 
love of dramatic fame ! What visions by night 
and day must have risen before you of 
shouting theatres ; the boxes crowded, the 
pit rising in a tempest of excitement, like a 
great sea in storm, the galleries tumultuous, 
and the treasurer drawing am enormous 
cheque to repay you for all your troubles, 
sorrows, insults, and disappointments, I will 
merely call the reader's attention to the 
painful fact, that the recalcitrant company 
had it in its power to ruin the aspiring 
author by the costliness of dresses and decora- 
tions, of which, it will appear in the sequel, 
a large proportion fell to his share. I pass 
on, in the meantime, to the result of this 
ineubation of so many years. 

“ After such tricks and insolenees, at last 
came the day of exeeution; eh / Dieu,” he 
adds, “quelle exéeution! Every word that 
had been left in my play as it was written, 
and had been printed in 1768, was listened 
to with great applause ; all that the comedians 
had added or altered was very ill received, 
The greater part of the actors, being hostile 
to me, mumbled their parts rather than spoke 
them, or gave a different meaning to my 
words. One of them came up to me and had 
the politeness to express a very unfavourable 
opinion of my play. I replied that many 
persons of sense and talent thought quite 
otherwise. ‘Oh, then, said he, ‘it follows 
that I am a fool!’ The logieal conclusion 
was so evident, that I had nothing to say 
against it, and left him to the enjoyment of 
his reasoning powers. Another, on giving 
out the play for future representation, dex- 
terously misplaced his words, and produced 
a great shout of laughter by announcing, 
instead of a new piece in prose, a piece in new 
prose, It was a poor triumph, I thought, and 
many persons of my acquaintance were greatly 
offended at his buffoonery. However, it was 
acted four nights. I then wished to with- 
draw it for alterations and restorations. They 
persisted in running it the fifth night, and 
deelared it was forfeited to them by the rules 
of the theatre, and that I had no farther 
property in my own play.” 

Up to this point the Sieur Lonvay has 
evidently the worst of it. Alcidonis, I have 
no doubt, was as stupid and unimpassioned as 
Lyeurgus could desire ; but there seems little 
room for a law-suit, even under the advice of 
a jury of attornies. Now, however, comes 
the curious part of this antediluvian process. 
The laws regulating the Thédtre Frangais 
are quoted as if they were Acts of Parliament. 
The mode in which authors were paid is 
clearly expressed, and it is for the purpose of 
giving these and other details illustrative of 
the stage of Louis the Fifteenth, that I have 
unrolled the dramatic mummy, and made him 
onee more revisit the glimpses of the lamps. 

In the days of our fathers, the Reynolds’ 
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and Inchbalds were paid by the net receipts 
of the third, ninth, and twentieth nights, as 
might be agreed on between them and the 
manager ; at the present time an author is 
paid either by a sum of money at once, or by 
an amount spread over a certain number of 
nights ; and in all cases the power of ‘ceasing 
to present the play is in the hands of the 
management. If the sum be three hundred 


pounds, spread over thirty nights, should the | 


run be so long, it is clear that the theatre 
must produce ten pounds a night above its 
usual receipts, in order to secure the author 
his payment. But in Paris the case was 
different. The manager and the actors had 
nothing to do with the price of the play, or 
the number of nights it might run. A rescrtpt 
of the king in 1757 transferred the entire 
direction of the Theatre to the First Gentle- 
men of the Chamber. They were to legislate 
as well as govern; and, in a short time, a 
code of laws was published by which the 
interests, rights, and duties, of all parties were 
clearly defined. 

A play, in five acts, was paid every night a 
ninth part of the clear receipts; in three 
acts, a twelfth ; and in one act, an eighteenth. 
The clear receipts were the amount in the 
theatre, exclusive of one fourth which went 
to the poor and the hospitals, the nightly 
expenses of the house, and the payment of such 
supernumeraries—soldiers, citizens, nobles, 


and others—as were required in the drama. 
If, however, it happened that any two nights 
consecutively, or any three nights in the 
course of its run, the clear receipts fell below 
twelve hundred francs, the property in the 
piece escheated to the company. 
But here there seems a great oversight in 


the First Gentlemen of the Chamber. There 
was no check-taker appointed to see what the 
receipts were; and differences must often 
have arisen from the want of an officer of the 
kind. In the case of our friend the Sieur 
Lonvay, there arose a tremendous conflict 
between the accounts. The comedians sent 
in a bill, making so many deductions for 
ordinary and extraordinary expenses, inclusive 
of gilded Lacedeemonian shields, that the un- 
happy author, on the first four nights’ balance 
sheet, was brought in a debtor of one hundred 
and one francs, eight sous. 

He discovered an omission in the comedians’ 
summary, which turned the tables on them 
with a vengeance. They had given no credit 
for the private boxes, which, though taken by 
the year, clearly, in law and equity, ought 
to be counted at their proportionate value 
each night. This not only squared the account, 
but brought in the Sieur Lonvay a creditor 
to the extent of seven hundred and nineteen 
francs, ten sous. This also raised the nightly 
receipts above the fatal sum of twelve 
hundred francs each representation; and a 
lawsuit seems to have been entered into, that 
in all likelihood lasted longer than his twelve 
years’ siege of the stage, to determine to 
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which of the contending parties the play of 
“ Alcidonis” belonged. 

Let us dip into the green-room of the 
Frangais in 1770, and see how an author was 
received, and the ordeal he had (and, we 
believe, still has) to pass. The forty-sixth 
clause of the theatrical code provides that 
the stage manager shall furnish each actor 
and actress with three beans; one white, 
for approval, one black, for rejection, and 
one coloured, for acceptance with altera- 
tions. “When each performer, in order of 
seniority, shall have discussed the merits of 
the play, or made such suggestions as the 
reading has given rise to, the decision shall be 
taken by ballot, and the result communicated 
to the author. 

“Tf any changes have been proposed they 
shall be explained to the author by the stage 
manager. 

“Tf the author submits to these recom- 
mendations, he can demand a second reading 
under the same regulations as the former ; 
and the decision will be given at once bya 
white or black’ bean. 

“ After this, if the play is accepted, tle 
Comedians must fix a day for bringing it out, 
and keep to their agreement on pain of a 
severe fine.” 

A dreadful trial had our poor friend the 
Sieur Lonvay to go through. Imagine him 
present at the reading—the object of intense 
dissatisfaction to the whole assembly, listen- 
ing to the disparaging remarks of the young 
lover, and the second old man, and the black- 
eyed chambermaid, and the first Tragédienne, 
Think how he listened to the rattle of the 
beans as they fell like lumps of ice into the 
box. Then, after all this agony, remember 
his four nights of doubtful success ; his fifth 
of indubitable failure; his years of wrangle 
about the money; his lawsuit for all his 
days—and wonder, not at the decadence of the 
stage, but that any human being has the 
supernatural courage to compose a play ! 


CHINA WITH A FLAW IN IT. 


Tue case of Pien-tih (Celestial Virtue) 
versus Yih-chu, Emperor of China, which is 
at present being argued in the central land, 
may be decided in a way that will affect very 
much the interests of European nations. The 
plot of a drama that is now being performed 
in Asia, the story of a formidable effort to 
subvert the Tartar dynasty, and place a pure 
Chinese upon the throne of China, should be 
well known to the English, since Britannia 
takes a large part in the play. Britannia 
has just now engagements as a leading actress 
in more Asiatic performances than one ; 
although the theatre of which we are just 
now about to speak, is one upon whose stage 
she is not known to be at present acting. 

Two hundred and ten years ago, a super- 
stitious, weak man, the last emperor of the 
Chinese dynasty of Ming, wrote upon paper 
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his distress at the loss of his empire, pitied 
his subjects, condemned his mandarins to 
death, then hacked his daughter’s arm ina 
high-minded attempt to kill her; and going 
out into the imperial garden, hung himself 
upon a tree. His prime minister hung him- 
self, and his wives hung themselves in pious 
emulation, The Mantchou Tartar, who with 
a seven-pointed charter of grievances had 
invaded China, held possession of the throne. 
Eighty thousand men, ‘and women, and 
children, of the reigning race of Ming, 
perished in the lifetime of a generation. 

A Tartar dynasty was seated on the throne, 
and ordered Chinamen, on penalty of death, 
to shave their heads like Tartars, and acquire 
a pride in pigtails, ,Before that.time the 
Chinese were proud of cultivating long black 
hair ; and one of the names, says Semedo, by 
which China was known among neighbours, 
was the Kingdom of the Black-Haired 
People. Many resisting the obnoxious order 
would not allow their hair to be cut at the 
roots, but preferred that the entire head 
should be taken with it; nevertheless, in 
time the custom spread, and as the Tartar 
dynasty retained its seat upon the throne, the 
enforced practice of head-shaving came to be 
quietly followed as a necessary national 
observance. 

Until this time, the Tartars have retained 
their place; but at this time it is doubtful 
how far they retain their power. Here are 
men declaring that the race of Ming is not 
extinct, and that they will restore it to its old 
position ; one of the rebel chiefs, throwing his 
tail to the winds, and burying his razor, 
triumphs in the epithet of hairy. On the 
pages of a history of China, dynasty is to be 
seen following dynasty—two hundred years 
make a fair term to the power of a single 
race in an empire that is, on the whole, brisk 
at rebellion. It will not be wonderful, there- 
fore; if in our own immediate day the London 
newspapers inform us suddenly some morning, 
that the young Tartar emperor, Yih-chu, has 
been ousted by a rival of pure Chinese blood. 
The existing chances are against Yih-chu, and 
certainly in favour of the rebels. 

The Emperor Taou-kwang, who succeeded 
Kia-king in 1821, was troubled hike his pre- 
decessor with plots and dissensions in his 
empire, but in his reign there occurred the 
mightiest event in Chinese history—the war 
with England. That war, in its origin, was 
not a great matter for boasting, and in its 
progress offered so little trouble to the British 
arms, was so purely and literally an illustra- 
tion of the threadbare proverb about a bull 
in a china shop, that it will suffice if Mr, Bull 
exalts his horns the least part of an inch in 
triumph over what he has been doing. The 
introduction into China of European civilisa- 
tion, the opening of the country to missionaries 
and merchants, has been comfortably looked 
upon by European nations as a blessing more 
than an equivalent for any losses that the 
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Chinese may have had. The government of 


China has been beaten and beggared, but if 
its wits be brightened, what of that? For an 
Asiatic state to be well thrashed by Europeans 
must conduce greatly to its future good, and 
to the total prospects of humanity. 

Taking the matter, however, on its own 
ground, we are disposed to doubt whether 
the evil of the Chinese war will lead to so 
much good as our conceit in the character of 
Europeans caused us to imagine. No wonders 
have happened in the way of commerce with 
the external world, and the internal state of 
China, since the war, and in consequence of 
the war, seems to have become utterly 
wretched. We have at hand a work lately 
published by our excellent plenipotentiary 
Sir John F. Davis upon “China during the 
war and since the peace.” Depending for 
recent facts upon this trustworthy informant, 
we propose now to make out as concisely as 
we can the chain of events by which the opium 
war is connected with the internal distrac- 
tions of the Chinese empire, and the struggle 
between Yih-chu and Tien-tih, which remains 
at this hour, probably, undecided. 

Before the war with England the Chinese 
were very ignorant of European ways, and 
knew little or nothing of European geography, 
They had no clearer idea of the distance 
between Manchester and Liverpool, than 
many of us have of the distance between 
Ladak and Penjinsk, At the first coming of 
the English with a hostile front, Yukien, 
governor of Keang-soo—to the Keang-soo 
people our ignorance of their province might 
seem very laughable—Yukien declared “I 
look upon these enemies as mere bulrushes, 
having from my youth upwards read military 
treatises, and spread the terror of my name 
myriads of miles through Turkistan.” If the 
English “dare to come to our shores,” he 
says, “they will be like the moth in the 
candle, or the fish in the net.” Nobody is to 
let himself be disturbed about these robbers, 
“who will instantly be put down by the 
military.” 

The lesson taught to the Chinese by contest 
with European power, when they themselves 
proved to be moths in the candle and fishes 
in the net, may, from some points of view, be 
considered salutary, but as the examples are 
so very rare (if there be any) of benefit that 
has accrued to natives by the succumbing of 
their country before European power, with all 
our self-contentment we may feel a doubt 
whether the blessings of war have been 
realised by the Chinese, and whether it is not 
by quieter and purer methods that the real 
influence of civilisation has to be extended. 

Some of the Chinese in their ignorance even 
conceived the idea of removing the seat of war 
to London. “The Russians,” said one of their 
writers, “are now our friends ; their territory 
is not very far from the English, and joins 
ours. We should, therefore, spend thirty 
millions of taels in raising a daring army, and 
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march directly through the Russian country 
to England. By carrying the war home to 
them, and occupying their own country, we 
should for ever banish them from our shores.” 
Doubtless the writer had in his mind a fine 
icture of a Chinese army scaling London 
Wall. As for the English army on the 
Chinese coast, the Emperor directed Keshen 
tosend “the heads of the rebellious barbarians 
to Peking in baskets ;” and Keshen judiciously 
replied : “I bear them many a grudge for the 
difficulties with which they have surrounded 
me, and only abide my time for exterminating 
them—whenever it can be done.” 

Before the Opium War the Chinese people 
were not allowed to carry firearms, or to 
purchase iron, except under restrictions which 
would put a check on its conversion into 
weapons. During the war the exigencies of 
defence caused the authorities to urge the 
ewe into troops of volunteer militia. The 

ad fighting of the Chinese soldiers, and the 
absurdly vainglorious misrepresentations of 
the Chinese leaders, are sufficiently notorious. 
The armed people became in a large pro- 
portion plunderers, who took advantage of 
all hours of licence for the commission of 
detestable excesses. The experience of the 
English in the Chinese War led them very 
much to prefer the Tartars to the native 
Chinamen ; they were both braver and more 
reasonable enemies. “Throughout the war 


and subsequent pacification,” says Sir John 
Davis, “the implacable hostility, the ob- 
stinate persistence, and unwillingness to yield 
a single point, were, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, displayed by the mandarins of 


CHINESE extraction; while 
advice, and ultimately the peace itself, were 
the work of Mantchou Tartars.” If it should 
hereafter appear, as possibly it may, that the 
chief result of the Opium War is the over- 
throw of Tartar influence, and the restoration 
of the dynasty of Ming, or any other set of 
Chinese emperors, then it will be pretty 
certain that the prospects of a friendly com- 
merce with China have not been cleared, 
but rather clouded, by our thunder. 

The arming of the people was the first step 
towards the internal contest that is just now 
occupying Tartars and Chinese. Many such 
proclamations as the following, by Yukien, 
were issued during the war: “ ‘The barbarians 
have become outrageous, taken possession of 
Tinghae, slain our mandarins and soldiers, 
and committed such excesses as to raise a 
general indignation against them. You, the 
inhabitants ef these districts, have always 
been famed for bravery, and I now call 
upon the strongest and most martial among 
you, to take up arms on your own account in 
order torepelthe enemy. Assemble from your 
villages with every possible weapon, and repair 
to this station, that I may despatch you to 
accomplish the work of destruction. Every 
one enlisting in the militia will receive three 
hundred tchen a day” (something under two 
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shillings), “and honours and emoluments 
will wait those who ean kill the foreign 
banditti.” 

Robbers on land and pirates on the sea, 
more numerous than they had ever before 
been, pillaged and murdered their more 
quiet countrymen after the conclusion of the 
peace. Against the humiliation implied by 
the terms of peace the war party, headed by 
the literati, protested loudly. “An army,” 
said one of them to the Emperor, “has re- 
treated along the banks of the Yang-tse- 
Kiang ; the Great Canal is in the possession 
of the enemy; and the Commissioners even 
dare to report that Nanking would not be 
tenable! Instead of inspiring awe and terror, 
they lose themselves utterly in fear and 
trepidation, and engage to pay the English 
above twenty millions in dollars—a sum which 
is nearly a year’s revenue. They, moreover, 
open to them five ports, and cede territory in 
order to obtain peace. In addition to this, 
they likewise crave that the conventions 
which they have concluded may have the 
impress of the imperial seal, just as if a 
debtor were going to give a bond, or the 
seller of property drawing up a deed! Can 
such men be aware of what dynasty they 
serve ; and will not the tributary states on 
hearing of this, look with contempt upon 
China? This is the detriment which has 
accrued to the majesty of the empire.” 

The detriment which has accrued to the 
majesty of the empire has brought the im- 
perial power into contempt. The people, 
during the Opium War, heard the great boast- 
ings of the generals, and saw how constantly 
they ran away; they felt that the Emperor 
could not defend them, and they who were 
themselves in arms felt that for all excesses 
that they might commit, and did commit, 
there was no law strong enough to bring 
them to account. Authority fell into con- 
tempt. The cost of the defence against the 
English taxed to the utmost the imperial 
resources ; and when they were still further 
taxed during the peace to pay for the expense 
of the attack by which they had been subdued, 
the Emperor was fairly smothered with pecu- 
niary difficulties, and foreed into shifts and 
schemes of the most perilous description. 
We will trace presently the consequences 
which have followed upon such beginnings of 
the peace, Before we inquire, however, in 
how far China is the worse for the late 
war—let us see by how much Europe is the 
better. 

By the commercial treaty between England 
and China, it was provided, on the one hand, 
that the advantages secured by it to one 
European state were to be the common pro- 
perty of all; and on the other hand it was 
stipulated, that any future additional advan- 
tages that might be granted to another state 
should be considered as extending to the 
English also. The chief commercial objec- 
tions to the nature of our former intercourse 
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English treaty, were the following :— 

1. The confinement of trade to the single 
port of Canton, at the southern extremity of 
China, far from the tea districts. 

It was provided by the treaty, that four 
ports should be open to our trade in addition 
to Canton: Amoy and Foo-chow-foo in Fokien 
province, Ning-po in Che-keang and Shanghae 
im Keang-nan. 

2. The restriction of the privilege of trading 
with foreigners to a small body of Canton 
monopolists called the Hong merchants. 

It was provided by the treaty that the 
privileges of Hong merchants should cease, 
and that we should trade at the five ports 
with anybody. 

3. The oppressive burthens upon foreign 
trade and fiscal regulations generally. 

It was provided by the treaty that there 
should be a fair and permanent tariff on ex- 
port and import duties, On this head it 
ought to be noted, that no article at present 
entering China is taxed by the Chinese at 
more than five per cent, of its value, while 
we repress with a duty of two hundred per 
cent. the admission of tea into England. 

4. Inequality of the Chinese law in its 
beariug upon foreigners and natives. 

It was provided by the treaty that the 
subjects of England in China should be 
amenable‘ only te English law, under direc- 
tion of consuls at the five ports, and the 
plenipotentiary. 

5. Conceits of superiority displayed by 


with China that have been removed by the 
| 





v. 
the Chinese in holding intercourse with 
foreigners, 

It was provided by the treaty that officers 
of similar rank in the two countries should 
correspond on terms of perfect equality. 

The treaty obtained by the Americans in- 
cluded all these points, and added a few 
business privileges to which the English by 
their compact then became also entitled, It 
was provided for example,— 

That a vessel having once paid her tonnage 
dues, might go from one of the five ports to 
another, without being required to pay them 
a second time, 

That a vessel might remain two days 
at any of the five ports without paying ton- 
nage dues, if she discharged none ot her cargo. 

That any merchant ship, having landed her 
cargo and paid the duties thereon, might 
re-ship any portion of the landed goods and 
take them to another port for sale, with a 
certificate exempting them from a second pay- 
ment of duties. 

That Chinese subjects might teach the lan- 
guage of the country, and that the free pur- 
chase of all Chinese books might be legalised. 

In the French treaty, there was included 
another important article, namely, that ships of 
war, cruising for the protection of commerce, 
should be received in a friendly manner not 
only in the five, but in all ports of China at 


| which they might touch. 
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It was further agreed on all sides, that 
twelve years after the exchange of ratifica- 
tions, the treaty might be revised through 
ministers appointed for that purpose by the 
respective governments. This revision of the 
Chinese treaty will become due, therefore, in 
the year 1855, and the peaceful accord of the 
chief European states in making their re- 
quests for the alteration of such plans as have 
not been found to work well in practice, may 
lead to very good results, if the internal con- 
dition of China be not by that time too 
seriously altered for the worse. 

Russia has increased her overland trade 
with China on the north ; Chinese and Usbeck 
merchants meet the Russian traders at 
Kiachta and Kokand, where the Russians sell 
at a loss large quantities of thick blue cloth, 
to buy in return tea that will produce an 
ample profit. After traversing deserts, huge 
piles, yearly increasing, of this Russian cloth 
are to be found for sale in Chinese shops at 
an exceedingly low price. On the other hand, 
the tea and brick tea bought at Kiachta for 
seven million dollars, will realise eighteen 
millions at the fair of Nischegorod, and so the 
Russian merchants are well satisfied. Russia 
has courteously made it death to introduce 
opium over the land frontiers into China. 
The opium trade along the coast has been 
connived at, though not legalised, by the 
Chinese Government ever since the war. 
Russia declines to trade by sea to the five 
open ports. Its establishment at Pekin for 
acquiring the language han been enlarged 
into a political centre, and a diplomatic envoy 
from Russia, it is said, has taken up a good 


| position in the Chinese capital. Possibly, in 


1855, we too may ask leave to have a political 
resident established at Pekin. 

Our trade with China, since the war, has 
not increased with any great rapidity. The 
Chinese authorities do what they can to force 
the teas down to the port of Canton, where 
the people are riotous, the geographical situa- 
tion is inconvenient, and the harbour is bad ; 


|ships cannot approach the town itself, but 


anchor at Whampoa, eight or nine miles 
lower down. Canton being, moreover, the old 
trading port to which old-fashioned traders, 
whose ideas run in a groove, have always 
been accustomed, ships are still sent out to 
Canton, that might be dispatched much more 
wisely to Shanghae. 

During the first four years after the open- 
ing of the ports, the value of British exports 
and imports to and from Canton, fell from 
seven or eight to five or six millions sterling. 
The exports and imports to and from Amoy 
never reached two hundred thousand pounds, 
Foo-chow-foo, which was granted by the 
Chinese with difficulty, was found absolutely 
worthless as a port. It was occasionally tried 
in 1845, and then abandoned by the traders 
altogether. At Ningpo, the exports and im- 

rts were worth, in 1844, a sum of about a 


| hundred thousand pounds, which dropped in 
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the next year to twenty-seven thousand, and 
was only twelve thousand in 1847. Shanghae, 
little tried in 1844, was soon found to be by 
far the best of the five ports. It is near the 
tea districts, the inhabitants are very friendly, 
and the ships can ride close under the town. 
The value of British trade at Shanghae was 
represented by about two millions in the year 
1845, but in 1847 it had not increased. At 
the end of the first four years after the ratifi- 
cation of our commercial treaty with China, 
the exports and imports had not increased at 
all, but were in the last year of the period a 
hundred and thirty-five thousand, nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pounds less than in the 
first. Perhaps when the treaty comes to be 
revised, we may get another port or two in 
place of the stagnating Ning-po, and the 
stagnant Foo-chow-foo. At present, however, 
it is very certain that the commercial gain 
to this country following upon our war with 
China has yet to be realized. We are scarcely 
richer for the cannonading of the mat-forts 
and the sinking of the nutshell fleets; let us 
turn now to the Chinese, and see how much 
they are the better for our European lessons 
from the cannon’s mouth. 

We have spoken of the arming of large 
masses of the Chinese people into a militia, 
and of the prostration of the powers of the 
Chinese government. The leaders of the 
popular force against the English at Canton, 
trained their followers and instituted demo- 


cratic assemblages for the discussion of state | 
matters, and re-organisation of measures of 


defence. They who entered these associations 
no longer obeyed the government officers, but 
their own chiefs. They were powerful enough 
to expel Yu, the Prefect of Canton, from his 
office, and they were indignant at the treaty 
of Nanking. They set fire to the British 
factories. They attacked the American quarter 
because the American representative had put 
an arrow as a vane upon his flagstaff, and the 
superstitious people took it for a charm to 
produce sickness in any direction to which it 
might point. The North-western provinces 
were permitted to join the armed association. 
A year after the peace, Chinkentsae inquired 
into the state of the associated peasantry, and 
reported to the emperor that their means 
were so perfect, and their preparations were 
so complete that nothing need be apprehended 
for the future. The names of leaders were 
transmitted to Pekin, with an offer from the 
South-eastern districts to form a similar asso- 
ciation. The offer was graciously received, 
and the whole movement assisted to the 
utmost. The central society at Canton met 
in a hall belonging to the temple of Confucius, 
received reports from corresponding societies, 
and formed, in fact, an independent league. 
The excesses of the populace of Canton 
caused an armed visit in 1847, which placed 
the inhabitants of the English quarter on a 
more comfortable footing, and led to the 
blocking up of “ Hog Lane,” a street of 
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hovels through which the rioters had been 
accustomed to penetrate, and through which 
the British quarter was fired in 1843. 

In addition to the popular associations 
called into existence by the exigencies of the 
war, there have long existed in China secret 
societies, under such names as “ The Triad,” 
“The Water Lily,” &c., with the professed 
object of restoring the Ming dynasty. These 
societies have mystic rules and a conventional 
language ; they bind their members to close 
fellowship and secrecy; in many districts 
they have long since degenerated into bands 
of outlawed men and robbers, although they 
all originated in patriotic motives. The 
members of these societies, pricking their 
fingers, smeared themselves with blood when 
they were initiated, and swore never to 
abandon their principles and objects, to 
restore the Chinese empire, be revenged upon 
the Tartars, reveal no common secrets to 
their nearest kindred, and be brothers to one 
another. By the help of these societies, riots 
and troubles have been excited at different 
times in all parts of China, since the close of 
the war with us revealed the weakness of the 
government ; but the worst troubles have 
arisen in the southern provinces. Banditti 
increased; and the militia raised by the people 
to resist them, being raised out of their own 
funds, the people used their arms also in 
disputing the right of the government to taxes 
for a defence which it was unable to afford. 

The old emperor, Taou-kwang, was an 
emperor in difficulties. To the exhausting 
expenses of the war were added the twenty- 
one million of dollars payable for peace to 
England. The government had already fore- 
stalled a large part of its revenues, trade had 
been impeded on the beleaguered coast, the 
receipt of customs was diminished, while the 
people, hindered in their peaceful occupations, 
were less able to pay taxes than ever, to say 
nothing at all of their general unwillingness, 
and power to dispute the claims of the col- 
lectors. The misery was heightened by the 
accident of an unusually wet year. The 
Yang-tse-kiang and Yellow River flooded 
several provinces ; in Honan the floods swept 
away the walls of the metropolis, Kae- 
foong-foo. There were no funds to apply for 
public works of drainage ; nothing was done 
towards repairing the injury inflicted; the 
devastated land was thrown out of use; no 
land-tax — the chief source of Chinese 
revenue—could be levied on it; and the 
occupants were left to complain loudly of 
neglect, i 

The Emperor in difficulties, endeavouring 
to levy funds for pre of the expense 
incurred by England in the Chinese war, then 
called for patriotic aids from wealthy people, 
and gave to them in return nominal rank, 
and distinctions of etiquette. This system 
succeeded for a time; but as the number 
who obtained distinction in this way multi- 
plied, the nominally distinguished became so 
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undistinguishable in the common crowd, that 
new devices were essential. 

The Emperor in his distress proposed the 
hazardous plan of selling civil offices for 
money. Hitherto it is well known that in 
China the immemorial practice has been to 
cultivate a literary class, and to make promo- 
tion in civil offices strictly dependent upon 
intellectual ability. The terati have thus 
become a body of the greatest influence and 
importance in China; and the whole body 
was insulted and aggrieved when the Emperor 
deprived them of the hope that by skill and 
study they, or any Chinese who would do as 
they had done, might come to hold high office 
in the state. Offices were to be sold for 
money. There is no nation that respects 
wealth less as a merit than the Chinese, 
because distinctions and ranks have for ages 
in that country represented various degrees 
of education. 

When it was announced that civil offices 
were saleable, there appeared so many pur- 
chasers to make deposit of their money, that 
they presently began to calculate that it would 
take ten years to supply all candidates with 
the places they had booked and paid for, 
unless vacancies occurred more frequently 
than usual. The educated class, therefore, 
was not more aggrieved than a large body of 
the monied men. To still the clamour of the 
purchasers, the Emperor and his advisers 
were on the alert to make the vacancies as 
numerous as possible. The slightest mis- 
conduct was excuse for the dismissal of a 
civil officer, and the putting of an impatient 
expectant in his seat. As the dismissed men 
had obtained their offices by the old test of 
education, and were turned out to make room 
for men with money, these proceedings greatly 
tended to increase the disaffection, and to 
alienate the lettered men—the most influential 
body in the empire—from a weak and failing 
government that had fallen already too much 
into popular contempt. But the extremity 
was urgent; the fear of British men-of-war 
was great; our “China money” must be 
paid, though it could be paid only with the 

eart-blood of the Chinese empire. 

By these steps China descended to its 
present state of internal dissension. Criminals 
were pardoned for money. To save money, 
members of the learned class were deprived 
of the fixed stipend which had always before 
paid their expenses to the place of public 
examination. Inhabitants of valleys in Honan, 
that were reduced by the floods to the condi- 
tion of marshes or lakes, petitioned earnestly 
for aid; but Government could not afford to 
listen to their prayers. 

On the 25th of February, 1850, the old 
Emperor of China died after a reign of about 
thirty years, and was succeeded by his fourth 
son, Yih-chu, then under twenty years of age. 
The substitution of a young and inexperienced 
for a mature hand, and the young man’s 
unwise dismissal of the most experienced 
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ministers, added greatly to the extent and 
activity of the spirit of insurrection. 

In the middle of 1850 a rebellion broke out 
in the province of Kwang-se. The leader of 
this movement, Leting-pang, inscribed on his 
banners “ Extermination to the Tartar and 
Restoration of the Ming Dynasty.” The 
revolt spread, small towns were captured, and 
the district of Ho-chow was occupied, govern- 
ment troops were beaten. New leaders arose. 
One styled himself on his banners Ping Toing 
Wang, “the King who subdues the Tartars ;” 
another took the name of “ Hairy Head,” re- 
jecting the Tartar tonsure. At the end of 
1850, a Chinese official thus reported to the 
Emperor the devastations in Kwang-se : “ The 
outlaws have continued to increase in number ; 
officers have been killed by them in their 
encounters, and they have taken up different 
positions, mustering thousands at each. The 
inhabitants pillaged, from first to last, amount 
to many teus of thousands of families. 
Hundreds of thousands of fields and lands 
were lying waste, producing nothing for lack 
of cultivation. The communications were 
blocked up, and all the approaches by land 
and water occupied by the rebels, so that the 
supplies of Government could not pass.” 

In 1851 the rebellion in Kwang-se extended 
to the Canton province, and became the rebel- 
lion in “the two Kwang.” The expense of 
the contest with the rebels further distracted 
the administrators of the ruinous imperial 
revenue. 

The news which arrived in June, 1851, 
informed us that the troubles were increasing, 
that a leader in Kwang-se had named the 
present year the first of Tien-tih, “Celestial 
Virtue,” and had issued copper coin in that 
name, at the same time that he invited 
members of the educated classes to come 
forward and take office under him. The next 
news told us that the capital of Kwang-se had 
been sacked, and that the rebellion in the 
two Kwang, had become the rebellion in the 
two Kwang, Hoonan, and Keang-se. Tien- 
tih was afterwards to be heard of as pro- 
claiming to the people that, if his rule 
triumphed, “the land would become happy, 
and the governors honest as those in ancient 
times.” Atthe beginning of the present year, 
the Emperor’s troops continued to be worsted 
in their contests with the rebels. For the 
ultimate result of the doubtful struggle, we 
must look to the news brought by forthcoming 
overland mails. 

If the Tartar dynasty be overthrown, and 
we are to have pure Chinese to deal with in 
the year of the anticipated treaty revision, 
1855, it is not easy to be very sanguine on the 
subject of our consequent advantages. So 
far as Europe is concerned, the owls will have 
been ejected by the moles, and we shall 
have to show things to the blind instead of 
to the blinking. But, of course, the Opium 
War has opened a grand field for European 
commerce, and bestowed new lights on China. 
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Only it happens that the open field is not yet 
entered, and the lights thrust upon the 
Chinese with too much abruptness have 
unfortunately burut their fingers. 


LITERARY MYSTIFICATIONS. 


Tue learned Jesuit, Hardouin, in his work 
upon Chronology and Coins, published in 
1696, somewhat startled the weak minds 
of his readers, by the bold assertion that 
the ancient history, which is so dear to the 
learned men of the present day, through the 
delightful agency of Doctor Goldsmith and 
others, had been entirely re-manufactured in 
the thirteenth century, with the aid of the 
works of Homer, Herodotus, Cicero, Pliny, 
the Georgics of Virgil, and the Satires and 
Epistles of Horace—the only works which, 
according to him, belonged to antiquity—the 
Bucolics, and the Aneid of Virgil, the Odes, 
and the Art of Poetry of Horace, and all the 
collection of poets, historians, and ancient 
writers in general, whom we are unfortunately 
addicted to admiring, having been, according 
to the same veracious authority, fabricated by 
the monks of the middle ages. 

We have not been in the habit of paying 
much more attention to such erudite specula- 
tions as that of our friend, the Jesuit, than 
they deserve; but the other day, “a very 
modern instance ””"—that of the Shelley for- 
geries—set us wondering upon the subject 
of literary mystification in general. The 
Jesuitical hypothesis presented itself with 
more than usual force, and led us insensibly, 
through a long catalogue of impostures, some 
of the most prominent of which we will note 
for the benefit of our readers. 

Before the Revival of Letters, errors, such 
as those in question, were made through 
ignorance ; but after that period—as befitted 
amore advanced degree of civilisation—it was 
by fraudulent means that the learned were 
misled. It was one of the favourite amuse- 
ments of the learned of the sixteenth century 
to mystify one another. In many cases, the 
only motive seems to have been the gratifica- 
tion of some personal whim, or the bewilder- 
ment of some literary associate. But we now 
and then find examples of elaborate attempts 
to misrepresent history, and to confuse names 
and dates to a most mischievous extent. 

Of the latter class, a very large number of 
forgeries and fictions were concocted for 

litical purposes. Among these may be 
included the false Decretals of Isidore, which 
were forged for the maintenance of the papal 
supremacy, and, for eight hundred years, 
formed the fundamental basis of the Canon 
Law, the discipline of the church, and even the 
faith of Christianity ; the deception of young 
Maitland, who, in order to palliate the crime 
of the assassination of the Regent Murray, 
drew up a pretended conference between him, 
Knox, and others, in which they were made 
to plan the dethronement of the young king, 
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and the substitution of the regent in his place; 
and the story of the “bloody Colonel Kirk,” 
related by Hume and others, which was 
originally told of a very different person in a 
previous age, 

The great majority, however, of deceptions 
of the kind seem to have been contrived with- 
out any other object than the mere artistic 
love of ingenuity, to which the credulity or 
mystification of the learned was a flattering 
and irresistible tribute. 

One of the boldest and most uncompro- 
mising of a very mischievous class of literary 
impostors was Annius of Viterbo. Annius 
published a pretended collection of historians 
of the remotest antiquity, some of whose names 
had descended to us in the works of ancient 
writers, while their works themselves had 
been lost. Afterwards, he subjoined com- 
mentaries to confirm their authority, by 
passages from well-known authors. ‘These, 
at first, were eagerly accepted by the learned ; 
the blunders of the presumed editor—one of 
which was his mistaking the right name of 
the historian he forged—were gradually de- 
tected, and at length the imposture was 
apparent. The pretended originals were more 
remarkable for their number than their 
volume, for the whole collection does not 
exceed one hundred and seventy-one pages, 
which lessened the difficulty of the forgery ; 
while the commentaries, which were after- 
wards published, must have been manu- 
factured at the same time as the text. In 
favour of Annius, the high rank he oc- 
cupied at the Roman court, his irreproach- 
able conduct, the declaration that he had 
recovered some of these fragments at Mantua, 
and that others had come from Armenia, in- 
duced many to credit these pseudo-historians. 
A literary war was soon kindled. One his- 
torian died of grief for having raised his 
elaborate speculations on these fabulous ori- 
ginals ; and their credit was at length so much 
reduced, that Pignoria and Maffei both an- 
nounced to their readers that they had not 
referred in their works to the pretended 
writers of Annius. Yet, to the present hour, 
these presumed forgeries are not always given 
up. The problem remains unsolved ; and the 
silence of Annius in regard to the forgery, 
as well as what he affirmed when alive, leave 
us in doubt as to whether he really intended 
to laugh at the world by these fairy tales 
of the giants of antiquity. Sanchoniathon, 
as preserved by Eusebius, may be classed 
among these ancient writings as a forgery, 
and has been equally rejected and defended. 

It should not be forgotten that the statements 
of Annius received a supposed confirmation 
in some pretended remains of antiquity 
which were dug up in the grounds of the 
Inghirami family. These remains— which 
were Etruscan—consisted of inscriptions, and 
some fragments of an ancient chronicle. 
Curtius Inghirami had no doubt of their 
authenticity, and published a quarto volume of 
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more than a thousand pages in their support. 
Nevertheless, they bore self-evident marks of, 
modern times. There were uncial letters 
which no one knew ; but these were said to 
be undiscovered ancient Etruscan characters : 
it was more difficult to defend the small 
italic letter, for they were not used in the age 
assigned to them; besides which, there were 
dots on the letter 2, a custom not practised until 
the eleventh century. The style was copied 
from the Latin of the Psalms and the Breviary. 
But, Inghirami replied, that the manuscript 
was the work of the secretary of the college 
of the Etrurian augurs, who alone was 
permitted to draw his materials from the 
archives. 

The only conjecture respecting the origin 
of these “ antiquities,” that has any reasonable | 
foundation, is, that they were manufactured 
by one of the Inghirami family ; who, some 
fifty years previously, had been the librarian 
of the Vatican, and who might have been 
influenced by a desire to establish the antiquity 
of the family estate. 

The writing of Christopher Columbus has, 
on more than one occasion, furnished a sub- 
ject for fraudulent ingenuity. The Prayer- 


book presented to him by the Pope, and 
which he bequeathed to the Genoese re- 





public, contains a codicil, purporting to be 
in his own hand-writing ; but which, ap- 
parently on very good grounds, has been 
pronounced a forgery. Only the other day 


we were told of a bottle having been 
picked up at sea, containing, it was alleged, 
an account of the discovery of America by 
the discoverer himself. This last appears 
to be a very promising performance of our 
friends the Americans—not very ingeniously 
contrived, and classified by comparison with 
other perversions of human dexterity, not 
rising much beyond the dignity of a hoax. 

Petrarch’s first meeting with Laura took 
lace in the church of St. Clair, on a Good 
friday, the sixth of April, 1327, so says the 
well-known inscription in Petrarch’s Virgil. 
Alas for the belief of our youth! This 
famous inscription is said to be a forgery. 
The sixth of April, 1327, had, it seems, the 
perverseness to fall upon a Monday. But 
facts and figures are proverbially impertinent. 
The forger seems to have rather obtusely 
misunderstood the second sonnet in the 
printed editions (which differ somewhat from 
the MS.), and never to have got so far as 
the ninety-first sonnet, which would have in- 
formed him that the meeting took place, not 
in a church, but in a meadow. The Laura 
of Sade, moreover, is ascertained not to be 
the Laura of Petrarch, but Laura de Baux, 
who resided in the vicinity of Vaucluse, who 
died young, like all those “whom the gods 
love,” and died, we are happy to say, for 
Petrarch’s sake, unmarried. 

It is pleasant to find an attempt to impose 
a fiction upon the world, fail most egregiously. 
Such was the fate of the nevertheless deeply 
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planned scheme of the Duke de la Valliére 


and the Abbé de St. Leger. These two nota- 
bilities attempted to palm off upon the great 
bibliopolist De Bure, a copy of a work which 
had long existed in name, but of which no 
person had ever seen a copy. This was the 
De Tribus Impostoribus. A work with this 
name was manufactured by the Duke and 
the Abbé, who caused it to be printed in the 
Gothic character, with the date of 1598. Their 
intention was to sell copies of it by degrees, 
at very high prices; and De Bure was 
honoured by being made the subject of their 
first experiment. That learned man, however, 
at once discovered the cheat, and the discom- 
fiture of the concoctors was most signal. De 
Bure made two enemies by this piece of 
sagacity ; who subsequently attempted to 
write down his reputation. 

Spain has produced several very accom- 
plished forgers, About the end of the six- 
teenth century, a Jesuit, named Jerome 
Romain Higuera, applied himself to the task 
of making up for the silence of the historians 
on the subject of the establishment of Chris- 
tianity in Spain. By the aid of popular tra- 
ditions, and of every kind of document which 
he could collect, he composed several chro- 
nicles, and ascribed the most important of 
them to Flavius Dexter, an historian cited 
by St. Jerome, but whose histories were lost. 
He made a confidant of Torialba, one of the 
brothers of his order ; who, going to Germany, 
lost no time in announcing that he had found 
in the library of Fulde an authentic MS. 
containing the chronicles in question. The 
Jesuits believed this story, and Torialba ad- 
dressed a copy of the MS. to Calderon, who 
published it at Saragossa (4to. 1619), under 
the title of Fragmentum Chronici Fl. Dextri, 
cum Chronico Marc. Maximi, et Additionibus 
S. Branlionis et Helecant. Higuera, who went 
so far as to pretend to enlighten various parts 
of this work by notes, did not live to see its 
publication, nor the controversies caused 
thereby. Gabriel Pennot, an Augustin, was 
the first to attack the authenticity of these 
chronicles, and he had for an adversary 
Thomas Vargas, whom he soon reduced to 
silence. 

The imposture of Joseph Vella will be long 
remembered. Being at Palermo in 1782, he 
accompanied the ambassador from Morocco in 
a visit which that diplomatist made to the 
Abbey of St. Martin, and where he was ad- 
mitted to see a very ancient Arabic manu- 
seript. Being aware of the desire which 
existed to find in the Arabic writings mate- 
rials for the completion of the history of 
Sicily, in which there was a gap of two cen- 
turies, Vella took the hint, and, after the 
departure of the ambassador, asserted that he 
had found in the library of the Abbey a 
precious manuscript containing the corre- 
spondence between the Arabian governors of 
Sicily and the sovereigns of Africa. 

To confirm the autheuticity of this pretended 
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discovery, and to give it additional import- 
ance in the eyes of his protector, Airoldi, 
archbishop of Heraclea, who paid all the 
expenses of his researches, Vella manufactured 
a correspondence between himself and the 
aabansler, who had returned to Morocco, 
in which he made the latter give an assurance 
that there existed in the library of Feza 
second and more complete copy of the manu- 
script found in the library of St. Martin ; 
that another work in continuation of the 
manuscript had been discovered ; and also a 
series of medals, confirmatory of the history 
and chronology of the document in question. 

The imposture had such success, that the 
King of Naples, to whom Vella presented his 
translation of the supposed manuscript, wished 
to send him on a mission to Morocco to make 
further inquiries. This was as unfortunate a 
turn. as the royal favour could take ; but, 
luckily for Vella, circumstances occurred to 
avert the disaster. 

The translation of the Arabic manuscript 
had been announced in all the journals of 
Europe. The first volume was published in 
i789, under the sanction of Airoldi. The 
sixth volume appeared in 1792, and was to be 
followed by two others, Vella was everywhere 
courted, and loaded with pensions and honours. 
Airoldi, however, having caused a fac-simile 
of the original manuscript—which Vella had 
taken great pains to alter and make nearly 
illegible—doubts arose as to its authenticity ; 
and finally, after the “translation” had been 
everywhere read, everywhere celebrated, and 
everywhere extracted from, the whole was 
found to be a deception. The original 
manuscript was nothing but a history of 
Mahomet and his family, and had no relation 
to Sicily whatever. Vella was induced to 
confess his imposture, but not until he had 
been threatened with torture. 

In 1800, a Spaniard named Marchena, 
attached to the army of the Rhine, amused 
himself during the winter which he passed at 
Basle by composing some fragments of 
Petronius. These were published soon after, 
and, in spite of the air of pleasantry which 
ran through the preface and notes, the author 
had so well imitated the style of his model 
that many very accomplished scholars were 
deceived, and were only set right by a decla- 
ration of the truth on the part of the pub- 
lisher. The success of this mystification 
struck the fancy of Marchena ; and in 1806 he 
published, under his own name, a fragment of 
Catullus, which he pretended to have been 
taken from a manuscript recently unrolled at 
Herculaneum. But, this time he was beaten 
with his own weapon. <A professor of Jena, 
Eiehstiidt, announced in the following year, 
that the library of that city possessed a very 
ancient manuscript, in which were the same 
verses of Catullus, with some important varia- 
tions. The German, under pretence of cor- 
recting some errors of the copyist, pointed 
out several faults. in prosody, committed by 
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Marchena, and made sundry improvements 
upon the political allusions of the Spamara. 
Poetical forgers have been comparatively 
scarce. One of the most distinguished of 
these was Vanderbourg, who in 1803 pub- 
lished some charming poetry under the name 
of Clotilde de Surville, a female writer, said to 
have been contemporary with Charles the 
Seventh of France. The editor pretended to 
have found the manuscript among the papers 
of one of her descendants, the Mesos de 
Surville, who was executed under the direc- 
tory. The _ was at first the dupe of this 
deception, but the critics were not long in 
discovering the truth. “ Independently,” says 
Charles Nodier, “ of the purity of the language, 
of the choice variation of the metres, of ‘the 
scrupulousness of the elisions, of the alterna- 
tion of the genders in the rhymes—a sacred 
rule in the present day, but unknown in the 
time of Clotilde—of the perfection, in short, 
of every verse, the true author has suffered to 


| escape some indications of deception which it 


is impossible to mistake.” Among these was 
her quotation from Lucretius, whose works 
had not been then discovered, and which 
perhaps did not paaneee into France until 
towards 1475; her mention of the seven 
satellites of Saturn, the first of which was 
observed for the first time by Huyghens, in 
1635, and the last by Herschel in 1789 ; and 
her translation of an ode of Sappho, the frag- 
ments of whose works were not then pub- 
lished. However, the poems attributed to 
Clotilde are full of grace and delicacy—suf- 
ficient, indeed, to induce any person with a 
love of approbation not simply diseased and 
fraudulent, to avow the authorship. 

About the same period Fabre d’Olivet 
published the “ Poesies Occitaniques,” a work 
which professed to be a translation from the 
Provengal and Langue d’Oc ; and in his notes 
he inserted fragments ofthe pretended originals. 
“These passages,” says Raynouard, “written 
with spirit and grace, and often with energy, 
have deceived the critics, who believed them 
original, and have quoted them as such. 
Wishing to give to these fragments of his 
composition the advantage of poms for 
authentic, the author employed a means 
equally ingenious and piquant. In one of the 
works professing to be translated, he mingled 
some passages drawn from the poetical manu- 
scripts of the Troubadours; and by this 
mixture of veritable and fictitious fragments, 
he found it more easy to seduce the credulity 
of the critics. He did more: as the language 
of the old Troubadours, from whom he had 
quoted passages in his notes, had some 
obscurities, which, being cleared away, would 
perhaps have facilitated the discovery of the 
fraud, he reduced their language to the idiom 
which he used himself; and by this means it 
became much more difficult to doubt the 
authenticity of these pretended productions, 
which, for the rest, have a real merit of their 
own, under any aspect.” 
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The French have from the first been pecu- 
liarly felicitous in this dangerous talent. 
Everybody at one time believed in Varillas, 
the French historian, until some first-rate 
scholars succeeded in the difficult task of 
destroying his great reputation. Varillas 
was famous, especially, for the exclusive nature 
of his historical and courtly anecdotes ; and 
it was believed that he had the secrets of 
every cabinet in Europe at his fingers’ 
ends. But notwithstanding his parade of the 
most minute matters—titles, correspondence, 
memoirs,—it became apparent, in the end, 
that he had been indebted to his invention, 
simply, for all this very exclusive knowledge. 
Yet it is impossible to read him and to with- 
stand his plain, straightforward semblance of 
sincerity. 

Then there was the celebrated “ Voyage 
Round the World,” written by a Neapolitan 
nobleman, named Carreri, who, it has been 
said, braved every peril of sea and savages 
very comfortably in his own chamber, which 
he never quitted for years, owing 1o a serious 
indisposition, There is every probability, 
however, according to more recent accounts, 
that Carreri was unjustly accused—that he 
had previously visited the places he describes. 
Still, for some years, his book was believed to 
be an imposture. The Travels of Damberger, 
which made a great sensation in their day, 
differed from these last: they were un- 
doubtedly genuine—as a fiction. 

Disraeli, the Elder, notices a singular im- 
position which has been practised by a variety 
of authors, of announcing a variety of titles of 
works “preparing for the press,” but of 
which nothing but the titles were ever 
written. This system seems to have been 
very considerably practised by Paschal, his- 
toriographer of France, “for obvious reasons,” 
as the phrase goes: he received a pension for 
writing on the history of France, and was 
obliged in decency to announce titles, at any 
rate. When he died, it is stated that his 
historical labours did not exceed six pages ! 

We find Gregorio Leti mentioned as an 
historian of the same class as Varillas. “He 
took everything too lightly; yet his works 
are sometimes looked into for many anecdotes 
of English history, which are not to be found 
elsewhere ; and which perhaps ought not to 
have been there, if truth had been consulted.” 

Rabbi Benjamin, of Tudela, mystified a 
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been discovered in a convent in Portugal. 
This discovery astonished the whole learned 
world—not a very large body to astonish, by 
the way—but they were truly astonished, 
because nothing remained to them of the 
work in question but fragments quoted by 
Eusebius. Some months later, however, there 
appeared at Hanover a German treatise, 
oe onte 2 to be an analysis of the primitive 

istory of the Pheenicians, founded upon the 
newly-discovered complete translation of 
Philon, with observations by F. Wagenfield. 
This publication contained, in addition, a fac- 
simile of the manuscript, and a preface by the 
learned Grotefend, director of the Lyceum of 
Hanover. But our “learned friend” last 
mentioned, soon found that he had been com- 
pletely the dupe of Wagenfield, a young 
student at Brema, whose work, however, dis- 
—— considerable imagination, and profound 

nowledge. In spite, however, of the pompous 
announcements which were several times 
made, the Greek text never appeared. The 
fragments, of which Wagenfield has given 
a German version, have been produced in 
French. by M. Le Bas. 

So much for the exploits of our continental 
neighbours in this very fruitful field. How 
far our own countrymen are prepared to 
contest with them the palm of imposture, we 
shall show upon an early occasion. 
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“WANTED, a master for the parish school 
of Broad-Bumble; salary sixty pounds per 
annum, besides the use of a house, coals, and 
candles. None need apply who cannot pro- 
duce the most satisfactory testimonials as to 
competency and moral character.” 

Such was the advertisement which set 
forth the educational destitution of the little 
town of Broad-Bumble. Broad-Bumble was 
one of those curious towns in which 
butchers’ shops are next door to houses once 
tenanted by lords, bishops, and other such 
people, and where the only approach to 
“the Square” is through an avenue of 
children, rag-shops, and small undertakers. 
Like the generality of such parishes, it had 
a big church of no architectural preten- 
sions, and a very rich incumbent, who was 
chairman to a great many societies for the 


vast number of persons by the circumstantial | benefit of various tnings and people, and who 
and picturesoue manner in wnich he wrote | was neither a Puseyite, an Evangelical, or, in 


nis travers. His book is said to be apocry- 
phal; but it is written with a wonderful 
appearance of truth. 

An anecdote of a very recent date will con- 
clude the lisf—as far as we are at present in 
a condition to extend it—of the most curious 
continental mystifications. 

At the commencement of 1836, the French 
and foreign journals announced that the 
Greek translation of the Pheenician historian, 
Sanchoniathon, by Philon de Byblos, had 


— 


fact, anything that servea as an excuse even 
for a row in the vestry, or a word of pious 
horror from an old maid. 

Broad-Bumble was very populous; and, 
as in most other places, all the people who 
contributed least to the parish rates were 
most liberal in furnishing more than their 
quota of children, and, as its educational 
means were small, the number of people to 
be educated was proportionately great. In- 
deed, the swarm of children who grew up 
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with the enlarged notions and refined reflec- 
tions consequent on an early acquaintance 
with “winkles,” hop-scotch, and Ethiopian 
serenaders, was wonderful. The freedom 
from vulgar prejudices in favour of clean faces, 
combs, and the church catechism, was balanced 
by the ability displayed in bird’s-nesting, 
occasionally getting run over, and more fre- 
quently appearing at the petty sessions. 

The parish school-house was situated near 
the pump ;—the grand rendezvous for the 
horse-holding, organ-blowing, go-of-errands 
class of unfortunates, who seem always out of 
regular employment, and yet always looking 
out for something to do. This happy and 
contented race, who would not barter the 
luxury of a chance half-pint of porter for 
the contents of the Bank of England, look 
upon the pump as the lares and penates of 
their out-door life. The pump is the centre 
of gravity, upon which, and round which their 
thoughts, feelings, bodies, joys and sorrows 
ever congregate. 

The pump near which our school-house was 
situated, was fraught with boyish interests. It 
was oftentimes the tribunal where disputes 
between rival bantams and boys were settled. 
Moreover, the parish undertaker, the parish 
nurse, the parish doctor, the parish sexton, and 
we cannot say how many other functionaries 
possessing equal claims upon the sympathies 
of Broad-Bumble, were all located near the 
pump. The pump was universally popular. 

Our school-house was a sturdy red-brick, 
stone-cornered and corniced affair, belonging 
to that age when mortar had time to dry before 
people thought of hanging up the window 
curtains, and when cheap contracts were un- 
known. It was quaint, substantial, and 
respectable. Its tall arched windows, with 
their many panes and bold rusticated key- 
stones to every arch ; its great oak door, with 
bars and bolts that would have stood a siege, 
(now painted black by the unaccountable bad 
taste of some modern-antique churchwarden) 
and its couple of grotesque figures of a boy 
and girl, each dressed in a picturesque fashion, 
of which some traces remained even in the pre- 
sent livery—all told its meaning and purpose 
with unmistakeable distinctness. Altogether 
it was what a young lady, with that pretty 
and expressive indefiniteness known only to 
young ladies, would call “a nice old place.” 

Inside it was rough and almost destitute of 
adornment, unless one or two pictures, in un- 
prepossessing wigs, which hung up in the 
“board” room, might be considered deco- 
rative. But people who thought how those 
hee personages had built hospitals, en- 

owed churches, and—last, but not least— 
established the parish school of Broad-bumble, 
pardoned the wigs, the mouldy-looking visages, 
and the heavy gilt frames. 

Two great, heavy staircases, one of them 
terminating at the door of the “ board ” room, 
looked as if their stanch oaken banisters had 
been born in their present condition, and had 
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never. known such things as leaves, The blank, 
whitewashed, or “ coloured ” walls (save only 
the sitting-rooms of the master and mistress 
where a little of the decorative spirit displaye 

itself in fuchsias and birds well known at 
Painter’s, the paper hanger’s) presented a 
tempting surface to the juvenile artist, and 
many were the names of urchins and urchi- 
nesses, many the unsteady, distraught initials, 
and manifold the representations of the master 
—unfortunately, for the most part, under- 
going the extreme penalty of the law—which 
decked the plaster walls of Broad-Bumble 
school. Nor did even the hard oak banisters 
resist that dangerous, but popular graving 
tool, the clasp knife. As to the girls, their 
tastes were less artistic ; and the staircase 
and passage presented comparatively few 
female memorials, 

The great school-rooms were large and 
lofty, for they had been built when Broad- 
bumble had grown too large to be trifled 
with. We have at present nothing to do 
with the girls’ school ; but we will proceed 
at once to the condition of the boys’ depart- 
ment, at the time when the advertisement 
above mentioned appeared. 

The late master, who had just departed 
from the troubles of this world, had been an 
inveterate champion of the physical force 
principle. He believed in “cakes”—light 
stripes of cane across the expanded palm— 
and held that they were the only species of 
confectionary likely to promote honesty, truth, 
orlearning. The sound of the cane was heard 
from morning till night ; the boys absolutely 
missed it, if it had five minutes’ rest. If 
stupidity were at fault, the cane was the pre- 
scription ; if stupidity were persisted in, it was 
simply repeated as before ; never mind what 
was the offence, the only distinction, moral or 
physical, was as to the quantity of medicine 
to be administered. A few fine cases of water 
on the brain certainly took place now and 
then, from this over stimulating of the mental 
capabilities, but what of that? The best 
physicians are sometimes deceived. 

A grand caning day—when any small public 
out-of-school or in-school offence had involved 
the treatment of a large number of patients— 
was as great a treat to the late master, as an 
auto da fé to a Spanish inquisitor. The energy 
he displayed in singling out the most tender 
parts, and in hardening them by a judicious 
application of cane more or less thick, was the 
ne plus ultra of refinement. His collection of 
canes at the end of the day’s practice, split, 
snapped, and cracked, was as interesting as 
the charred stake from which the calcined 
bones, the last works of man’s blasphemy 
against his Maker, had dropped? He was a 
good inquisitor lost to the world. 

Now, it did happen, that, despite the uniform 
system of discipline pursued in Broad-Bumble 
school, the intellectual and moral condition of 
Broad-Bumble was particularly low. A few 
philanthropic people, who looked at mankind 
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beyond their own district, had, from time to 
time, drawn awkward comparisons of causes 
and effects, and could not help thinking that 
the boys under masters from the Training 
Society were cleaner, sharper, and healthier. 
Kind-hearted ladies, who could not bear “to 
see the poor boys knocked about so,” kept 
away from the place, and, in disgust, trans- 
ferred their subscriptions to non-flogging 
charities. Of course there were plenty of 
supporters of the old system, and, curiously 
enough,even among the parents of the children. 

From all discipline to no discipline is as 
easy a change as many other contrarieties 
produce. The school was in astate ofanarchy, 
and the parish was, as far as the election of a 
master was concerned, in nearly the same con- 
dition. The candidates were numerous, and 
possessed just that sort of divided interest 
among the trustees and subscribers, which is 
wont to make even the smallest contests 
doubtful and interesting. 

A large quantity of popular sympathy ran 
in favour of the deputy who had officiated 
during the illness of the late master. Mr. 
Tittleton was a fair-faced, small-eyed, small- 
pox-pitted individual, whose countenance con- 
sisted of one perpetual simper, only varied 
by an occasional dash of deferential gravity. 
He had a genuine horror of theatres and hard 
words—things which appeared to form, in his 
mind, only the component parts of one grand 
dislike to everything not recommended in the 
“Weekly Young Man’s Consolation.” He 
dressed in black, and occasionally sported a 
white neckerchief. Mystery hung over his 
birth and early fortune ; but little Mrs. Pin- 
cushion, who generally knew more than people 
either thought or desired, declared that she 
remembered Mr, Tittleton in connection with 
a yard measure, at Tape, Stiffening, and Co’s., 
Oxford Street, London, and spoke of him as “a 
very civil young man”—a compliment which, 
by the way, did Mr. Tittleton no small harm 
in the course of his canvass for the situation 
of schoolmaster. 

Mr. Tittleton’s system of discipline was 
the very reverse of that of his predecessor. It 
was, in fact, little else than a continued series 
of street music and gymnastics. If the school 
were in an uproar—a condition which, except 
the vicar or curate were present, it seldom 
failed to present—he whistled, and the rioters 
whistled in reply, and the school was quiet 
till the next confusion began. If a visitor 
made his appearance, a whistle accompanied 
by comparative silence, welcomed the new 
comer, and enabled him to ask, perhaps, four 
questions and receive the answers without 
feeling doubtful of the connection of his mental 
faculties. Then again, when the boys went 
to church, they marched as if they were 
drilled; when they entered the gallery they 





stood up, and knelt to the opening prayer, | 


and rose again to the psalms, all with a series 
of military salutes, facings about, and “ to 
order.” In fact, one or two people began to 
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suspect that the attainments of the deputy- 
master were limited to whistling and posture- 
|making. A few awkward mistakes in spelling, 
!and im svntax. which apveared in a memorial 
soliciting tne situation, occasioned the fitness 
of Mr. Tittleton for the office to appear more 
and more questionanie. 

But he had a staunch supporter in old 
Commander Screamer, who owned half a 
street and two vublic-houses in Broad-Bumble ; 
and who, having spent three parts of his life 
on board a man-of-war. had an unmitigated 
contempt for anything whicn was unconnected 
with “hard service.” He was a good old 
fellow, the Commander, and never blustered 
long ; but, no man was ever more bigoted on 
the subject of books. “ He had had no educa- 
tion ; he never felt the want of it; he had 
got on in life like few men; and he would 
have none of your — nonsense. Teach a boy 
something that would be useful aboard ship. 
Talk of our national defences. A pretty 
coast guard your colleges would make! Give 
him none of your popular education.” The 
Commander had always looked upon schools 
as a lawless system of tyranny, calculated 
to stunt the growth, to cripple the in- 
tellects, and to make bad soldiers and sailors, 
All his sympathies were with Woolwich and 
Addiscombe ; and when his nephew, Horace, 
left the latter place, and took to Oxford and 
classics instead of gunnery and the Punjaub, 
it took all the major’s good nature to prevent 
that young gentleman from being left in the 
world with a few small debts. and no allow- 
ance. But we did hear that a pretty little 
adopted god-daughter of the Commander's 
had had something to do both with Horace’s 
abandonment of a military life. and with his es- 
cape from the consequences of his disobedience, 

The Commander found a new field in 
Broad-Bumble school. and became so favour- 
ably impressed with the “pipe all hands” 
and “ to order” system, that he began to con- 
ceive the possibility that a school might be 
made a decent sort of place, and that boys 
might really learn something a little worth 
knowing. Like Uncle Toby, he began to look 
upon the school-house as a fortification (and 
it certainly was nearly strong enough), and to 
calculate the probability of rendering the boys 
an efficient and well-disciplined garrison, 
should the French ever invade Broad-Bumble. 
Accordingly he upheld Mr. Tittleton as the 
man in whom all the arts, sciences, and other 
qualifications appertaining to popular educa- 
tion were united. 

Other patrons had their own little crotchets 
as well as the tough old Commander. Mr. 
Stokes, a respectable retired and retiring 
chemist and Soi who had been per- 
petually in difficulties with parish boys, 
because they insisted on carrying the wrong 
medicines to the wrong places, was for making 
writing the main feature. He was naturally 
desirous that every boy of the Broad-Bumble 


ischool should be duly qualified to read the 
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hand-writing even of Dr. Scratch’s prescrip- 
tions. 

Sir Townley Sparks, Bart., wished for a 
Progress schoolmaster (loud cheers), but 
people wanted to know what a Progress 
schoolmaster was. 

Butts, the wealthy butcher, thought that a 
schoolmaster was wanted who did not make 
discipline a cover for ignorance. Doffing his 
bright blue coat, and brushing up the light, 
stubbly, half-grey hairs upon his broad, good- 
natured forehead, he would run out and 
canvass his best customers in favour of plain 
John Smith, who came up with a high recom- 
mendation from a Training School, with the 
patrons of which Mr. Butts was well ac- 
quainted. 

Mr. Tittleton grew uncomfortable, espe- 
cially as the half-quarterly examination drew 
near. He had got so used to the snug old 
room papered with fuchsias and painted 
birds, that any idea of leaving it was far 
from agreeable. Moreover, the Commander 
kept capital port, and had often given him a 
“ snack ” on half-holidays, besides a ride in a 
little tub of a chaise, in which he was wont to 
assert his gentility, and collect his rents; for 
he hated deputies. But the school was in a 
very doubtful condition. 

The generality of candidates were dull, 
quiet individuals, recommended rather by 
their unfitness for anything else, than by any 
specific attainments. In fact, the committee 
had always overlooked the fact, that the 
salary was likely to attract few men of 
positive ability, and that, except through 
a regular Society, cut and dried for such 

urposes, a parish schoolmaster’s office was 

y no means one of the easiest to fill pro- 
perly. As Mr. Butts observed, “they wanted 
a man who was not too clever, but was clever 
enough.” And the axiom was true. Half or 
a quarter part of the learning possessed by the 
head-master of a grammar-school suffices for 
any practical a to which he may have 
to apply it; but did he not possess superior 
and even unnecessary attainments, the humbler 
part of his work would probably be inaccurate 
and slovenly. 

It is curious, with what facility and with 
what consistent exaggeration even the lower 
classes deal with the characters of those who 
are not many shades removed from themselves 
in position. Few of them ever said a word 
against the vicar, who was absent for six 
months out of the year at his canonry at 
St. Bullswag ; in fact, they rather liked him 
for staying away, because his curate’s sermons 
were both short and intelligible. But the 
master of the parish school was under the 
active observation of a set of critics, who 
dealt chiefly in general ideas of right and 
wrong, and who were not at all disposed to 
enter into the minute particulars of individual 
cases. Moreover, the poor people had an 
idea that the parish schoolmaster ought to 
be a gentleman after a certain manner, and 


poor Tittleton could not get over the yard- 
measure story. Geateeaiit , when the report 
of his incompetency was proved to rest on 
ood foundation, his prospects were settled. 
{ven had the guardians of the school been 
willing to elect him, the parents would have 
kept their children from the school. Mr. 
Tittleton looked at the snug room sorrow- 
fully, and took his departure from Broad- 
Bumble, with the consolation of having found 
at least one good friend in the Commander, 


The day of election is over, and Mr. John 
Smith is elected. 

There sits the Commander, and his re- 
creant nephew ; who, curious to say, wears a 
white cravat, and near, very near him, is the 
pretty adopted god-daughter ; who, stranger 
still, wears orange-blossoms in her bonnet. 
It is wonderful how old people can forget their 
prejudices in their kindness. 

To work! A whistle is heard, and every 
boy is in his place and at his post in a minute. 
But without confusion. 

Class after class come up ; the multiplication- 
table goes round the junior class. Pounce on 
which boy you will; ask the most refined and 
awkward combinations that anything times 
anything can produce; and still it “comes 
right.” How distinctly are the “parts taken” 
for that elaborate question about the merchant 
who wants so many and three-quarters of 
something or other, at so much and so many 
fractions the item! What can philosophy 
expect more accurate than the definition which 
that small boy in the wide pinafore is giving 
of latitude and longitude ; or what can be a 
better help than that great, big, black-lined, 
brightly-coloured map, to which he points as 
he explains the rules ? 

And with what clear, manly voices some of 
those elder youths, and with what equally 
clear, but less decided tones, those little lads, 
are reading our English Testament? How 
plain and straight-forward are the answers, 
and how plain and sensible are the questions 
that elicit them ! 

But, our gymnastics and our whistling have 
not been cast out. No. In moderation they 
have their use, and are a capital help to regu- 
larity and economy of time. How, withal, do 
the boys of Broad-Bumble get more half- 
holidays, more games at cricket, and more 
trips in tilted waggons, than were heard of 
even in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
and yet do more work than they ever did 
before? Why, it seems that Mr. John Smith 
knows play to be as much a boy’s duty as 
work, and teaches a boy how to play, how to 
work, and how to enjoy both. 

Another signal, and all are on their knees. 
It is a beautiful sight, and simple words are 
wafting upward with a beautiful sound. 
Another signal ; all are erect; a volume of 
human voices breaks forth in simple unison 
with “Glory to thee, my God, this night ;” 
and the school is dispersed. 
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